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CHAPTER VII. 


FOILED. 


A villain with a smiling cheek 
* Is likea goodly apple 


Rottcn at the core. SHAKESPEARE, 


A1LEEn’s heart failed her for a moment when 
she found herself alone in that darkness in the 
grim yet splendid Castle of Athlone. She knew 
that she was in a long, ghostly corridor, with a 
locked door at each end. Dead walls were on 
either side of her—thick walls she felt and knew 
they were by instinct. She rapped against 
them, and called out: 

“Help! Please let me out—let me out! 
Help!” 

But only the echoes of her own voice an- 
swered her. ; 

“ Arrah! and what have I done that I am to 
be punished like a thief; locked up here as if 
it was my fault that the boys are seeking the 
lives of the Athlones. What will they do to me 
at all, at all? Jf they bring me up for a 
witness, they shall cut out my tongue before it 
shall speak a word against any of those I 
know.” 

For it never struck Aileen that Lord Athlone 











| FOILED. | 


might be the author of this piece of cruelty and 
mischief. All at once the door at the opposite 
end of the passage to the one by which she had 
entered it burst open with a loud noise, and a 
blaze of light met her eyes. 

For a moment she was dazzled by the sudden 
brightness, and obliged to hide her bewildered 
eyes from the glare, but soon she was able to 
look up, and then she saw a staircase carpetted 
with crimson velvet pile and a winding balustrade 
of black carven oak, and walls all painted in 
panels representing verdant landscapes. From 
sconces in the walls came forth brilliant light. 
In each was fixed a lamp, which cast a soft 
radiance on staircase, panels, and carvings. 

“It’s like a scene in Fairyland,” said Aileen 
to herself. ‘‘ How beautiful it all is.” 

And she contrasted it in her own mind with 
the raftered kitchen at Kilallen Farm, with its 
dresser, its clock, its wooden chairs, its rude fire- 
place, and then her little bare, whitewashed 
room upstairs. 

“What have I in common with all this 
splendour?” she asked herself. “It seems a 
mockery to show it to me.” 

Then she paused and wondered who would 
come to help her and show her to the outside of 
the castle. All that the girl wanted now was to 
get home. Once outside the great house of 
Athlone and she would not fear. 

The winds, the whirling snowstorm, or the 
fierce men who prowled about the gates of the 
lordly dwelling, their hands on their revolvers, 
their eyes eageriy searching the faces of the 
passers by, looking out for the hated men of the 
hated name, Aileen would fear none of these. 
She advanced ‘towards the light srave, looking 
now eagerly for some human face, listening for 





the welcome sound of some human voice, and 
then she saw a figure on thestairs. It was that 
of the dwarfish man-servant who had led her 
into the passage aud deserted her there in the 
darkness, shutting the door so loudly after him. 
The man made a sign to her to advance. 
She came on trembling with eagerness. 

“Let me out, please ?” she began. “I have 
been so frightened.” 

“Come on, if you please,” said the man; 
“the countess wants to speak to you.” 

“It is to ask me questions. I will die sooner 
than answer,” said Aileen to herself. 

Nevertheless she went on and passed up the 
splendid staircase to the first landing, a stately 
place with statues and flowering shrubs and 
doors of carven oak. One of these the man 
opened and stood aside, pointing with his 
finger. 

“‘ Her ladyship is in the next room but one,” 
he said, softly. ‘‘ Will you walk through the 
suite ?” 

Aileen found that the room she had entered 
was in comparative gloom, being lighted only 
by a large glowing but flameless fire. Her feet 
sank into the soft, mossy carpet. Shecould see 
couches and cabinets and pictures against the 
walls. She went into the next room. It was 
paved with marble, and the walls were frescoed 
and the furniture was of an Eastern type— 
silken ottomans and lounges. 

It was a lofty room, lighted from the roof, 
then Aileen passed into the thirdroom. It was 
comparatively small, but furnished with a reck- 
less profusion of rare and costly and beautiful 
things. Aileen could hardly believe that she 
was on earth when she locked round this 
wonderful room. 
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There was & fernery and a fountain at one 
end, and the lumindus rays of.several silver 
lamps fell upon a Persian carpet of the most 
gorgeous dyes, and couches and chairs of pale 
green velvet framed in gold. The walls were 
of polished oak, with here and there a panel let 
in, painted either by or after Watteau—lovely 
landscapes, lordly cavaliers, and beautiful Court 
ladies dressed as shepherdesses. 

Aileen looked around in some alarm expect- 
ing to see the countess, when suddenly a low, 
soft laugh broke on her ear; but it was not a 
woman’s laugh. The next moment Lord 
Athlone walked forth from the fernery. He 
wore a long, rich dressing-gown and a gorgeous 
smoking-cap. He was smoking a cigar, which 
he put down on an inlaid table, and he said, 
softly : 

«It was I wanted you, pretty Aileen, not my 
mother, the countess.” 

«And for what would Fou be wanting me, 
my lord ?” asked Aileen, almost suspicions, and 
on her guard, and yet not filly recogtising the 
meaning of the young lord. 

“Well, look here, Aileen. I@on’t pretend to 
bea good man. Iam nota bad ‘srt of fellow 
though, and I have taken an awfél faney to you. 
I could almost wish that I were & fatinet’s #6n, 
or you were an earl’s danghter, that I might 
marry you.” 

« Arrah, my lord, but I am” shé pansed= 
“a poor orphan—a pensionet Oh Wutible folks. 
I will have to go out to setviée When we are 
turned out of Kilallen, and I stn too ignorant df 
the ways of you great folks to bé fit even to be 
an under servant in this fine hotiee, ®nd so, 
please, don’t speak nonsense ‘to me.” 

She spoke with a wcertafa deéision Which 
Lord Athione. 

“ Nonsense!” he echoed, petaiantly. “My 
good girl, don’t talk ttash, 7 +om plese; T have 
moade up my mind that you ‘and Tate to be great 
friends.” 

“But I have not, my lord, thanking yon all 
the same; there can be no friendship, my lord, 
between us two. 
ant, and I belong to the class whom you atid 
yours oppress.” 

“You are a charmitg littl rogue, Aileen,” 
Lord Athlone answered,-with a languid @tawl. 
« But, of course, you know what I mean when I 
tell you that I think you the sweetest little thing 
in the world. A wild rose by the wayside, 
lovelier and fresher than any rare hot-house 
blossom, or fine garden flower with a Latin 
name anda long pedigree. Yes, Aileen, lam 
as much in love with you at first sight as ever 
a fellow was with a girl since the world was 
made.” 

Aileen Moore had a quick brain, and for one 
in her station she had read much, and was very 
fairly cultured inmind. She spoke in a general 
way, in the idiom of her native land, but she 
could, when she liked, use more conventional 
language. She was a deep thinker for one so 
young, innocent as a child, free from the very 
thought of evil, as are most of the daughters-of 
Erin, where the old song states that all the men 
are brave and true, and all the women fair and 
chaste. 

But if Aileen were imnocent she was not 
ignorant; she had heard enough to understand 
that this gay nobleman was offering to her a 
decided insult, and she determined to retaliate. 
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She was no longer afraid. A new spirit 
awoke inher. She drew herself up to her’full 
height. She still wore her shabby everyday 


working garb, the grey linsey skirt and dark 
jacket, the little woollen shaw] crossed over her 
breast and tied behind, her hood wasstill on her 
head, but she looked like a lovely spirit of the 
mountain land, with her blooming. complexion 
and glorious eyes and ruddy lip curled ina 
species of merry scorn. 

Lord Athlone, who, young as he was, had al- 
ready drained the cup of pleasure to the dregs, 
who knew every phase of fast and fashionable 
London life—Lord Athlone, who was:the pet.of 
actresses and countesses alike, ¢he lounger of 
the clubs, the devoted slave of every succeeding 
reigning beauty of the season, could not under- 


Iam a poor ¢ountry girl, ignor- | 


| amie, but there, you don’t understand French.” | 


stand the fidshing eyes and nidt@king s@ile of 
this etchanting-little devil, as he called ith 
his heart. He adjusted his eyeglass and he 
Stered at her in surprise. . 

“ Och, thin, and it’s sorry I am I can’t accept 


as I ought to do,” she said, with provoking 
emphasis and calmness. “It’s a gréat offer en- 
tirely you’re making me, my Lord Athlone, but 
poor as Iam, I have made up my mind never to 
marry except for love, and I could never love 
your lordship if I were to try for ever. It would 
be a great thing certainly to be my Lady Ath- 
lone, and I don’t doubt but Leould learn to be- 
have myself as became my state, for I have 
patience, and I am a good Mimie, so that I some- 
times think if all other things failed I would 
try and get a place at a theatre and act for my 
living, but I'wouldn’t marry you, my lord, not 
if you covered me with diamonds and crowned 
me Queen of Ireland to-morrow.” 

Lord Athlone felt stung to the quick, the 
rejection of this pretty peasant Was so very em- 
phatic and uncompromising. Meanwhile, the 
blasé young lord was quitk of apprehension as 
Aileen herself. He petfectly understood that 
she was mockin® him; that she knew that he 
never even dteamt of ing her, but healeo 
understood that even had he ma@e her an Offer 
of marriage that @he would ‘have refised him. 
He saw that she hated iim, and a spitit Of 
detilry sprang out of the “roué’s wounded 
vanity. 

“ By George!” he said to himself, “ Mtge od 
her—I’ll humble het. ‘She shall bite the daw 
and kneel at my feet before a métith # over, 
wthd then—what shall Ido then? Tutn her 
adrift, most likely, or sewa her over to Hendon 
ind find some sitadtion Por her. She might 
keep a refreshment stall at one of ‘the theatres. 
Yes, mi lady, I have you safe and T don*vemnetly 
mean to let you escape.” , 

“My good girl,” said Lord Athlone, 

@own his. cigar which he had takéh Up @n 
smoke€ While Aileen was minkine ‘her ittle 
apeech. * My good girl,” the nobleman folded 
lis White jewelled hands arid smile@ 

“you @id not suppose I meant to ‘marry you. 
Yow trust be eraxy, my child.” 

‘(@h, 10, My Word, not ‘wt all, at afl. I was 
purred, thouvh When yot said you had fallen 
im love with me, I see row you were making 
fun.” 

And Aileen laughed a mocking, silvery laugh. 

“No, I wasn’t making fan,” Lord Athlone 
answered. “I want you to become my chére 





«Bat it’s myself that can read it a little,” re- 
plied the girl, “for good Father Byrne has 
taught me, and I know the words do méan a 
dear friend, but it’s in a bad sense I’m thinking, 
and, indade, my Lord Athlone, I see that: you 
are offering me a deadly insult. I would not 
marry you, and for anything else I would sooner 
kill myself, or you——” 

“Ah, my dear Aileen, you and ‘your dear 
friends in the bogs and the mud cabins are fond 
of that sport, shooting the landlords, bat I’ve 
come among you to imprison and hang a few of 
you and teach you a little patience in your ad- 
versities.” 

“Does your lordship mean to begin by hang- 

ing me ?” asked Aileen, bitterly. 
r “No, not exactly, but you must know that 
you are in the power of the law. You come here 
with my brother, the Hon. Edward Athlone; 
disguised in « cloak of your mother’s. You are 
obliged to walk with him over the Comnion ‘to 
prevent him from being shot likea dog. Now; 
you must be a species of accomplice with: these 
ruffians, and as my father is a magistrate of tie 
county he can commit you to gaol unless you 
name the guilty parties.” 

«T don’t know mword,” said Aileen, doggedly. 





* As for sending me to prison, I'll go ‘and wel- 
eome, There’s nothing I should like better. I 
am notafraid of hardships. My lord, Pmused 
tothem, They are my element.” 

“You are a deuced pretty girl,” responded 
Lord Athlone, still Jooking hard at Aileen 
through bis eyeglass, ‘‘and clever too. A very 





little imstruction would take you fascinating 


your lordship’s offer, nor feel as grateful for it 


@hough to begome tha rage of London, and you 
might have & villa and.sertants and. carriages 
and velvet dresses, and heaven knows what, be- 
sides’ Dresden and diamonds and poodle dogs, 
and all the thousand and one things that women 
value, but it seems you prefer a stone cell and 
a straw pallet, do you 

** Aye, my lord, for I should“ lie down on the 
straw pallet with an innocent heart, and your 
diamonds would scorch me with their wicked 
brightness. They would seem like beacon lights 
round the bottomless pit. I think of a world 
beyond this one, my lord.” 

* Saiitly, are you ?” responded my lord, with 
a seehieg laugh. “Saintly, but not averse to 
hé¥ing @ fan shot from behind a hedge when 
he-was nét Yooking. here, Aileen, you are 
in\my powePand I trean to use it. This part of 
the is mine ; that corridor shuts off my 

(pattrivents from the fest of the house. Only 
wy on peoplewre about me. If you were to 

‘fits not a soul would hear 
you that woult@ittend to you. You must make 
up your mitnd te the progr I have sketched 
out for Ttds wecless to straggle with the 
inevitable. S@oti"t mea to send you to prison. 
Hollo! ; 

He paus@@ fm angry rae. -He heard the 
footsteps Of # tan crossing the ‘Marble floor of 


the next root with impatient es. |The 
next moment B@ward Athiéne and his brdther 
Lord Richatd wee face to Pace. ward was 


white as death, and his eyes blazed, but he @id 
not speek. Heotly stared wt-his brother in a 
‘and fasion. Lord 


most ‘wearch int : 
Athlone folded his atms and eaid haughtily : 

« @id motiatk yotihere. Ithowght you anite 
understood that I fo notilikeanybody to intrade 
here wninvited.” ; ’ 


“TL quite understand that when one commits 
tn a does wot wich for witwéssds.” 

we “you, good ‘brother. Now, ‘then, 
_ will have the common sense to Walk 
ge 

hepoin + 

My Lord Athlone, Twee the door and I will 
at omee leave your rooms, but Aileen must come 
also. 
« We will soon settle that.” 

As Lord Athlone spoke he raised and rang a 
silver hand bell that stood near him, and two 
strong, tall servants in plain clothes came from 
an inner room. 

“Take that.girl,” said Lord Athlone, point- 
| ing to Aileen, “ and lock her in the blue room.” 
In a moment Edward Athlone stood hefore 
| the two men with clenched fists, which he held 
| close to their faces. : 
| “Cowards,” said he, “if you dare to lay a 
| fineer on that girl ‘will pound you to pounder.” 

He was a violent man was this handsome 
Edward Athlone when»once his passion was 
| aroused, but it took a vast deal to rouse it, and 
| this the serving men knew-well, for Edward had 
the reputation of being the most easy tempered 
young gentleman in the world, but he was 
enormously strong, and the men shrank back 
instinctively. They both felt that they had been 
asked to do a cowardly and cruel deed. 

“Remove that girl and lock her up in the blue 
roomy,” thundered Lord Athlone: ‘ I'will have 
this insolent girl tried in the magistrates’ room 
and sent to prison as the accomplice of the sedi- 
tious rebels of the county.” 

«And I say that I shail send her home this 
very night under stife escort from the castle,’ 
said Edward. ‘“I-have made up my mind.” 

“ And so have I,” cried: Lord) Athlone. ‘I 
would rather knock -you flat upon the ground 
than you should interfere with me,” the young 
lord added, withan oath. b ele 

Edward doubled his fists, and looked defiantly 
at his brother. 

“I would proelaim the whole ‘story from,the 
honsetops if you attempted to carryiout even a 
part of your‘imfamous plan,” cried Edward... ‘TI 
would bear witness-of your villany in every town 
in the: kingdom. I; would niake your name a 
hissing and a. b in every house. | For 











shame, Lord Athlone, allow this girl to leave 
' your rooms and to return home,” : 
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Lord Athlone felt in his own heart that the 
game was up; that with ‘that uncompromising, 
fierce and fearless brother to deal with, it would 
be quite impossible to detain Aileen as a prisoner 
in the Castle of Athlone. 

“Only if I Jet her go now,” he said to him- 
self, “TI will have her again some time when 
she last‘expects it. I will shut her up at Dal- 
gelly; my own shooting box, and there Pll keep 
her as iont’as I like. I don’t care if T kill her, 
but conquer her I will, the insolent ‘fade !” 

Then the young lord burst’ itito a foud and 
apparently hearty laugh, and sank upon one of 
the scft velvet*touches that ‘Wwere’tear him. 

« What.an idiot you are, Ted” he exclaimed, 
** not to see that the whole affair springs from 
my love of justice first, and secondly my love of 
a joke. The facts are simply these: I was 
horribly annoyed when I heard that those 
wretches wanted to shoot you, and I was farious 
when I heard that some pretty jade had asked 
you to accept of her escort, because I knew 


perfectly it was nothing but a trick to extract | 


money, and that when you or my mother had 
given her five pounds or so for saving your life 
she would set her lovers.or brothers on to shoot 
you from behind a hedge on the first convenient 
opportunity, so I resolved to make an example 
of her, give her a good fright, lock her up, for 
the night, and get her ten days or a month’s 
hard labour in the.magistrates room in. the 


castle to-morrow, but sifce you choose to he- . 


lieve in the jade—well, take her away with you. 
Perhaps she will listen toa love story if you tell 
her one. Ha! ha! ha!” 

But while Lord Athlone laughed. +he. was 
white as a corpse with suppressed; passion, and 
his brother, who knew him well, shuddered 
when he thought of the revenge he might take 
if not upon Aileen herself, still upon her friends 
and adopted brothers. 

“Come, Aileen,” he said, softly, “Iam going 
to send you home now at once.” 

Aileen went towards this handsome, manly 
Athlone with a.light-step and: a bounding’ heart. 
To her quick imagination the two brothers 
seemed to represetit the two extremes of good 
and evil, lignt and darkness. She went along 
clinging’ to the ‘strong, protecting atnt of the 
younger brother, but the loud mocking laughter 
-of Lord Athlone followed her: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS GODFREY. 


Mavourneen, mtvontneen, 
My sad heart is breaking 
To think that from Erin 
And thee I must part. 

It muy be for years, 

Tt may be for ever. 

Gh, why att thon silent, 
Thou void of ny heart P 


Epwarp Aruions. did net speak to Aileen 
once while they retraced their ‘way through the 
corridor, nor, indeed, until they were:in the hall 
again, then, as ‘they, sieod before the five, he 
said to her: 

«Aileen, you have saved omy life ; im ‘return 
you have met with a deadly insult) from my 
brother, butas it has turned ont: let me entreit 
you to lock this shameful secret in your own! 
breast, not to:proclaim the: villany of Lora 
Athlone to the public, for+for.my sake, who 
am yotr friend, and:who desire to serve you,” 

“I promise, Mr. Athlone,” Aileen answered, 
“but it must be a terttble thing to have a 
brother like him ;” and she shuddered. 

Edward Athlone siniled ‘a stern stnile, 

“Tt is not necessary,” he said; “that I should 
disenss ‘my: brother's) chatacter. I can say 
nothing good ;.I will be'silent.’’ 

Atid:he looked gloomily into the fire, While 
he was reading thestory which the elowitic coals 
told-him-leoking at the faces and crowds and 
cities and fairy palaces which his imaginative 


soul saw in the glowing embers—Aileen was 
watching his face; its perfect) Greek Hine: of 
profile ; it’s dark colouring’; the expressive-eyes 
which saw her uot. Instinet told her'this, and 





that she had no part whatever in the young 
man’s thoughts. 

“ And why does that give me such a pain here 
at my heart ?” the girl asked ‘herself, ‘and ‘she 
answered the question to herself thus, “Only 
because I am an idiot,” she said, bitterly, to 
her prond, sensitive, shrinking soul. “An 
idiot-yes, for what good can come of the 
friendship of ‘a. gentleman like Mr. Edward 
Athlone for a poor girl like-me? He is think- 
ing: his own thoughts—thinking of ‘the fair lady 
whom—whom he loves. I :wish I’ knew her 
name,” and then she’ spoke to herself aguin 


petulantly. “Arrah! and what good would 
thatdo me. Iam very much of an idiot, ’m 
thinking.” 


Edward Athlone looked round suddenly at the 
girliby his side, recalled. by sone link in the 
daydream to a recollection of Aileen. 

«Tell me,” he said, “how mueh money do 
your frionds really want to pay up tnis horrible 
rent,?”’ 

* It’s two hundred. pounds, sir, and the stock 
on the farm is not worth seventy.” 

Edward Athlone frowned darkly, ard he 
cursed his past extravagance and present 
poverty, earl’s son though he-was, for he ‘had 
squandered much money in odd, wild, fantasti- 
cal fashion; he had been-reckiess, though never 
dissipated, and: now he was:sorry, for he would 
willingly have paid up the rentiof the Davrrells 
had he possessed the money. 

As it .was, however, he had exceetied his 
allowance, and was in debt on his own:account, 
and eari’s:son though he was he could no more 
have given the Darrells two hundred pounds 
than he could have pacified the discontented 
people of Ireland, and restored. harmony and 
goodwill between landlords and tenants through- 
out the realm. 

‘And I have nothing to give you,” he ‘said 
to himseli, sadly, but anon he bethought him 
that there was a gift he might bestow upon 
this pretty peasant who had saved his life. 

He pulled from his finger a ring and held it 
towards Aileen. It was of fine gold, and an 
emerald of the first water was set in ib very 
exquisitely. 

“'Dhat ring cost fifty pounds, Aileen, and 
ought to sell for thirty. Take it as a gift from 
me, not as a keepsake, for to one in your posi- 
tion it would only be a useless bauble. Be- 


sides, it is a few miles too large ‘for those taper: 


fingers, .so sell it, Aileen, and comvert the:money 
to whatever use seems best to you, and if you 
like buy some: very simple and cheap ornament, 
and take it as a keepsake. A silver locket, 
something of that sort, if, indeed, you eare to 
be reminded of me. But why should you?” he 
added, with a quick sigh and a short laugh. 
« And now, Aileen, you must-put-on your cloak 
and follow me to the back, where there is a 
carriage waitimg;to take you back to Kilkist. 
Heaven grant you may reach it safely.” 

« I’d be safer walking,” said Aileen. 

“You shan’t walk. Iam going to send my 
mother’s maid-with you; her name is Godfrey ; 


she isxam-excellent creature whom I reniember 


ever since I wasa child. She will put on the 
cloak I wore, so that if the carriage is stopped 
they will/only see two women ‘in country dress. 
Come along.” 

Aileeh wrapped ‘herself in her cloak, and 
then she took that of Mrs. Darrell on her arm 
and followed Edward Athlone along the passages 
and corridors that led from the hall to one of 
the great‘side doots. This was now open, and 
Aileen saw that the storm was still raging. 
The snow was driving down in blindifig sheets, 
and the wind Was plowing a perfect hurticane. 
A close cartinge stoottat the door and a Woman’s 
voice said rather sharply, “Please to make 
haste.” ; 

In another momerit Aileen was safe inside the 
carriage. Edward Athlone. put his head in and 
held,.cit his imtids to Aileen. She gave him 
her ‘figtit hand, and he clasped it warmly in 
both his own. : 

«Heaven bless you, child,” he said. 


Then“lie’ drew ‘back and the carriage rolled | 
ons : >| 





“Please let me have the cloak,” said Miss 
Godfrey, Lady Clondell’s maid. 

Aileen handed it to her. 

«Will I put it om for you, ma’am?” she 
asked, sweetly. 

Yes, you know how stich things are worn, I 
suppose, better than I do?” responded Miss 
Godfrey, a little sharply. ‘ 

Cettainly Miss Godfrey was not dispored just 
then to make herself at all agreeable to Aileen. 
There was a lump in tle carriage, and by its 
light Aileen took note of this tried and faithful 
servant of the Athlone family, 

She was of middle age, witha pale, stern 
honest face that one could trust, if one could 
not love it. She wore a blue cloth jacket and 
black bonnet, and the ldtter she took off and 
enveloped herself in the cloak and hood which 
Aileen gave-her. When this was accomplished 
she said : 

“What brought you and Mr. Athlone into 
each other’s company. He is a wild young 
man. Heaven bless him! I’ve nursed him 
when he was a child, for I am a good twenty 
years older than he is, but he is a wild young 
gentleman and nota fit companion for a girl 
in your position. Don’t take offenee, young 
woman,” continued Miss Godfrey, for Aileen’s 
eyes flashed fire. “I mean it all for your 
good” 

«Yes, ma’am, no doubt,” responded Aileen, 
«but I know quite well what is due to myself. 
I am no shore to blame for finding myself in 
Mr. AthIone’s company than I am for finding 
myself in yours.” 

“Then will you tell me how it happened ?”” 
asked Miss Godfrey. “Did you meet Mr. 
Edward by accident on the common?” 

“No,” replied truthful Aileen, “but I cannot 
exactly explain it.” 

She paused a moment in some perplexity. 

«When there is a secret,” said Miss Godfrey, 
“there'is ‘always something wreng to hide.” 

“And if there is,” replied Aileen, quickly, 
“itis no wrong of my doing. You must know, 
tha’am, that the country is in a dreadful state 
of discontent, and my friends are among those 
who are oppressed by the cruel laws, so I refuse 
to bring in the names of others; I would sooner 
have ty tongue cut out.” 

*T don’t think you would like to haye your 
tongue cut out, young woman,” responded Miss. 
Godfrey, ‘‘for you seem to me to have a read 
one, and to know well how to use it: Weil, 
don’t wish you to compromise your friends. 
Who are they ?” she added, with avery sharp, 
inquiring look at Aileen. ‘Did I hear your 
name was Moore? And are youthe child whom 
Mrs: Darrell adopted? Your mother was a 
beauty and her beauty proved her bane. She 
was Mary Moore, and her father had been 
gardener here at the castle in the old lord’s 
time, but he was dead and so was her mother, 
and the girl was an orphan and was brought up 
at the late countess’s school for orphans at the 
other end of the county, and when she was of 
the age of seventeen she came as maid-of-aill- 
work at the Shamrock Inn in Clondell, and she 
used at times to. sérve at the bar. A young 
lord, son’ of an earl, from England, who. was 
visiting at the castle; saw her one day at the 
door of the Shamrock and fell in love with her. 
She was an idiot and listened to him, and he 
was ordered abroad to join his regiment. He 
went to India and was killed in battle, and then 
you were born, and your mother died of grief in 
the workhouse, for there you were bern, and 
then Mrs. Davreil, who had known’ and loved 
yotir mother’s motaer, came to the workhouse 
and took you away wrapped up,‘in her shawl, 
and she has been a mother te you ever since. 
You see I was here with the family. at the time 
it all happened,” continued Miss Godfrey, “I 
was upper nurse. to Lord Atnlone|and Mr, 
Edward, then. they were boys of four and six, 
and I remember how Mrs. Darrell was praised 
for. her goodness. Well, you’ve grown a pretty 
young woman, Aileen, but take’warning by your 

oor dead wother and don’t let Mr,, Athlone 
ag your head as young Lord Evesham ‘turned 
ers. 
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*« Am TI sure he turned it at all, at all ?” cried 
Aileen, fiercely. 

For when anybody spoke against her dead 
mother all the temper within her was roused. 

«Am I sure at all, madame? He is dead, 
and she is dead, and there is no record left that 
I krow of to prove that the earl’s son married 
the maid of the inn ; but I have heard that he 
died quite secretly in Dublin, but he had the cer- 
tificate of the marriage hidden away, nobody 
knew where but himself, and if he hadn’t been 
killed in battle my mother would have been 
Countess of Llandudno, and I would have been 
Lady Aileen Evesham !” 

Miss Godfrey’s shrill laugh awoke Aileen from 
her momentary dream of greatness. She went 
off, indeed, into a perfect paroxysm of merriment, 
rocking herself to and fro, and fairly screaming 
in the excess of her hilarity. Aileen was in the 
main too sensible to resent this after the first 
sting of mortification and annoyance was over, 
for certainly the idea of her being a Lady Aileen, 
the daughter of a great English earl, did seem 
quite too absurd when one remembered she had 
been born in a workhouse; that her childhood 
and youth had been passed on the clay floored 
kitchen of a very poor Irish farmhouse ; that it 
was her business to feed the poultry and pigs, 
and to walk to market and back, carrying her 
baskets; that she wore a linsey skirt, a cloth 
jackét, a woollen shawl, a hood, and thick 
country shoes with nails in them; that she 
swept the floors, scrubbed the boards, lighted 
the fires, and boiled the potatoes and made the 
butter; that she was the merest peasant girl in 
fact, and that this Miss Godfrey knew what real 
ladies were, for she had lived in the service of 
such all her life. 

Well, then, might she scream with merriment 
when she heard Aileen call herself Lady Aileen 
Evesham. 

“T have amused you, madame,” said Aileen, 
sadly, yet with a touch of pride still im her voice, 
«but I would have you to know that the reason 
I spoke so was not from a wish to exalt myself, 
for I know that no proof exists that Lord Eve- 
sham married Mary Moore, but I spoke so totry 
and clear away the dirt which you (perhaps, not 
meaning to hurt my feelings) were flinging on 
my dear mother’s grave. Let her rest in peace. 
Her short life was full to the brim of sorrow. 
Do not rake up her faults, madame, or what you 
may be mistaken in calling her faults. Let her 
rest quietly in her grave.” 

Aileen did not give way toa tempest of sobs. 
Miss Godfrey saw two bright tears fall and the 
good woman’s heart was touched. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘God forbid I should 
wound your feelings by casting reproach upon 
your poor dead mother, who was as beautiful a 
girl as ever lived, and as good a girl likewise, 
except in this one instance of being weak and 
silly through letting her heart govern her head. 
I only want to warn you that the Athlones are 
a wild family.” 

“ Here we are at Kilkist village,” said Aileen. 
«I see the lamp outside between the publichouse 
and the chapel. I'll get out here, ma’am, if you 
please. I could find my way in pitch darkness 
to my place now, and I don’t want anybody to 
notice me. May I get out here, madame ?” 

«‘ Certainly you may,” Miss Godfrey replied. 

Then she put her head out of the window and 
called to the driver to stop, and she opened the 
earriage door. Aileen descended upon the 
snowy rcad and waved an adieu to Miss Godfrey. 
She stood still and watched by the faint starlight 
(the snow had ceased again, but the moon was 
hidden by clouds). She watched the carriage 
retreating. 

When it was lost to sight she turned her steps 
towards Kilallen, which ‘was not more than a 
couple of hundred yards from the spot where 
she had descended; she hurried along past 
the outbuildings, and presently she stood in 
front of the dreary, bare-looking whitewashed 
house. 

She saw still the red light gleaming through 
the small panes of the kitchen window, covered 
with its faded chintz curtain. They were not 
gone to bed yet then, but the visitors had left, 
for she did not hear the sorud of their voices. 


“The back door is always on the latch,” she 
said. ‘This one will be locked. I'll creep round 
and let myself in the best way I can.” 

Aileen crept round by the great barn, and so 
made her way to the back door close by the little 
pateh of potatoes, cabbages, and two stunted 
apple trees, called by courtesy the “ garden” at 
Kilallen. She tried the door, it was on the 
latch. Thus she crept upstairs noiselessly to 
her room, locked herself in, struck a match, and 
lighted the rushlight which stood on the shelf. 


Then by its dull, sickly glare she undressed | € 


and lay down to rest on her poor hard bed—to 
rest but not to sleep. She lay tossing, the excit- 
ing events of the last seven hours passed an 
repassed before her excited mental vision like 
the sights of some eccentric panorama. Lord 
Athlone, blonde complexioned, languid, yet 
cruel and insolent; the gorgeous apartments 
at the magnificent castle, and the face, figure, 
and flowing garments of the beautiful countess 
mother. Besides all these there was the hand- 
some, thoughtful face of Athlone. Alas! for 
poor Aileen, her thoughts reverted to that young 
gentleman more than was good for her peace, and 
she remembered with a chill of disappointment 
that Miss Godfrey had told her he was not to 
be trusted ; that he was “‘a wild young man.” 

“Oh, and he seems so good and so noble,” 
said Aileen, to herself. 

Soon she heard all the others coming up to 
bed. She arose at the earliest streak of dawn, 
hurried on her clothes, and hastened down into 
the kitchen, where she swept the floor and the 
hearth, brought in wood and turf and lighted 
the fire. Then she felt a certain weariness 
creep over her. 

She sank into one of the wovoden chairs, 
covered her face with her hands, and vegan to 
weep some idle tears. All at once she was 
sensible of another presence in the room. Look- 
ing up she saw Dermot, pale, haggard, his hair 
hanging about his face, his clothes disordered. 
Something in his manner filled her with a 
strange, weird, unutterable horror. 

The grey, wintry daylight looked in at the 
window and threw up into strong relief the 
ghastliness, the pallor, the deep tragic pathos 
of Dermot’s face. 

* Aileen,” said the young man, “ Aileen, 
acushla machree, your indifference has driven 
me mad. Aileen——” 

At that moment something came between 
Aileen and the daylight. She looked up at the 
window from which she had withdrawn the 
curtain, and a low cry of despair broke from 
her lips. 





(To be Continued.) 








OUT FOR A RAMBLE. 





Younus Jenny stood at the cottage door 
With an anxious look on her face, 
For the night was dark and growing 

lat 


e 
And no sign of him could she trace 
As she linger’d, wishing the silvery 
moon 
Would lighten the road she gazed up 
soon. 


No voice reecho’d her anxious call 
As she stood on that murky night, 
With the darkness shrouding like a 
pall 
The road to the left and right, 
“I must give him up,” she with anguish 
cried. 
“How provoking to tease me thus ; 
To think that old cat should go and 
hide— 
Oh, won’t missis be making a fuss.” 





Ir has been hinted that there will be a series 
of costume balls given next season by the Prin- 





cess of Wales. 





HEREDITARY DANGERS. 





THERE isn’t such a vast amount of pith to 
the story, nor would it be of interest were it not 
for the fact that it reflects a philosophy of here- 
dity that is as empty and nonsensical as it is 
idle and ridiculous. Do not imagine that we 
would, for one moment, make light of the law 
of true heredity. That is one of the most inte- 
resting and valuable branches of both physiolo- 
ical and psychological science, and may be 
studied by all; but we allude to that idea 
embraced by many, which had better be called 


q | fatality than heredity, and which would frighten 


a man from making an honest effort in a direc- 
tion where the same effort had been aforetime 
attended with disastrous results; or, which 
would shut the man for ever out from good 
society, because his great-grandfather had been 
hanged. 

The first time that we ever heard the story we 
laughed till the tears started—not so much at 
the story, but at the way in which that utterly 
indescribable Barber S told it. 

** My good man,” said an old deacon, address- 
ing a young man who had but lately entered 
upon seafaring life—they were in the large room 
of the old Elm House—“ where did your father 
die ?” 

** He was lost at sea, sir.” 

** And where did his father die ?” 

“He was cast away going round Cape Horn, 
sir.” 
“ Yes, yes—and where did your great-grand- 
father die ?” 

“He was lost off the Cape of Good Hope, 
in a hurricane.” : 

“TI don’t suppose you know anything about 
his father—your great-great-grandfather ?” 

“Only that he went down, with all hands, in 
the Indian Ocean, knocked under by a ty- 
phoon.” 

Whereupon the deacon folded his hands, and 
— up his eyes in holy horror, as he solemnly 
said : 

* Young man, will you not profit by the warn- 
ing? Youwill but tempt inevitable Providence 
by going to sea again. Death at sea is heredi-’ 
tary in your family !’ 

The young sailor pondered for a time, and then 
asked of the deacon : 

** Look’ee, sir, where did your father die ?” 

“He fell asleep, my young friend, while lying 
quietly at home in his bed.” 

« And his father, where did he die ?” 

** He also closed his eyes on this sublunary 
scene while reposing in his bed.” 

‘And do you know where your great-grand- 
father died, sir ?” 

** He also, I am happy to say, met the inevit- 
able visitant in the peaceful rest of his bed.” 

““Well—p’raps you don’t know where your 
great-great-grandfather died ?” 

“Yes, my son, the family record runs back 
for many generations, and I am happy in the 
knowledge that they all—every one, so far as 
see have account—died peacefully in their own 

s. ” 





The sailor gave the deacon a look of horror 
unutterable. 

“« Happy, are you, in that knowledge! Mercy ! 
I should think the sight of a bed would frighten 
you out of yourwits. Don’t yon, sir, never go 
to bed again! Aint it as plain as can be, ’at 
death in bed is red-headity in your family?” 


in 





Mr. Turoporr Martin has completed’ an- 
other volume of his work, “ Life of the Prince 
Consort,” and has been to Windsor with the 
poet sheets for the inspection of the Queen. 

very page of the work passes under her Ma- 
jesty’s eye before it is published, aud the last 
volume, we believe, is particularly satisfactory 
to her Majesty as well as to the author. 

Marx Twain is said to be about to lecture on - 
the obelisk which is coming: from Alexandria to 
the U.S. Hesaysit was originally erected some 
10,000 years ago with the ovject of being ex- 
ported to America. 
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LOST THROUGH GOLD; 


OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Frank Bertram’s Wife,” ‘Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., Fe. 


a a 
CHAPTER I. 


HIS FIRST LOVE, 
"Twas rauk and fame that tempted her. 


«« Anp is this your final decision, Sybil ?” 

The speaker was a tall, soldierly-looking man 
of some thirty years ; the scene, a fragrant con- 
servatory opening from a crowded ball-room. 
He stood quite alone with the person to whom 
he had appealed. His eyes bent down as he 
gazed into hers, as though he would read her 
very sou). ' 

Sybil Vavasour did not hesitate. All of love 
she would ever know was given to George 
Arnold; he was a gentleman of long descent, 
and a fayonr’ e of society, but he was not rich. 

“Tam very sorry, George, but it cannot be; 
it is impossible.” 

“Sybil, would you have me. believe you the 
veriest coquette that ever breathed? All these 
weeks and months you have led me to think 
you liked me.” 

“I did more,” answered the beauty of that 
season. “I loved you;.I love you now, but I 
can never be your wife.” ~ 

“ Sybil, surely after such a confession I have 
at least the right to ask why ?” 

“T have no taste for poverty. Forgive me, 
George, but when I marry my husband must be 
rich. I am tired of struggles; I want ease; 
wry whole soul craves for luxury.” 
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“And for luxury you will sell yourself? 
Heaven help you, Sybil! You little reck the 
misery you are preparing for your future.” 

“T have no fears.” 

You are doing a threefold wrong,” cried 
Arnold, earnestly. ‘You are sacrificing your- 
self to your ambition, blighting my deurest 
hopes; and pray, if you love me, what have you 
to offer that other man who shall be able to 
give you the wealth you covet ?” 

“I shall grace his house by my presence,” 
answered Sybil, with a proud consciousness of 
her beauty; “I will dispense his hospitality 
royally, and make his house the fashion. I am 
not fitted for limited means, George; they 
would kill me.” 

His dark eyes gleamed with scorn as he looked 
on her. George Arnold had loved Sybil very 
dearly. She had smiled on him and encouraged 
him; he had believed her true and loving; in an 
instant he was undeceived ; his idol lay prone on 
the ground ; his faith in woman was gone, he 
thought, for ever. 

“We must return to the ball-room,” said 
Miss Vavasour, as calmly as though their con- 
versation had been on the weather or the latest 
fashions; ‘‘ I shall be missed, and I am engaged 
to Lord Aston for the next dance.” 

As they re-entered the spacious room George 
felt dimly one chapter in his life’s history was 
closed for ever. A gentleman approached to 
meet them, the Earl of Aston, a widower of 
sixty. 

“T think this is our dance.” 

He bowed with courtly grace to Sybil and 
nodded carelessly to George, whom he knew 
well. Miss Vavasour put her dainty hand on 
the peer’s shoulder. His arm encircled her 
waist. As George watched them in the mazes 
of the dance he fully recognised the splendid 
beauty of the woman who had refused him, and 
yet he could not help a thrill of pity for the man 
whose wealth should purchase Sybil’s hand. 

Captain Arnold and Miss Vavasour had been 
friends for years, ever since the tall, sunburnt 
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school-boy of fourteen had bowed before the 
wiles of the gipsy sprite of five; distantly re- 
lated, all had favoured their intimacy. When 
George left England with his regiment, Sybil 
was a child in the schoolroom. He returned a 
year before that scene in the conservatory to 
find her newly presented; her beauty the theme 
of many tongues. The old boyish fancy 
ripened into something deeper, and he wooed 
his cousin with all the eagerness of a first love. 
There was no obstacle to their union, although 
Sybil had spoken slightingly of his means. 

Captain Arnold’s income was from all sources 
quite eight hundred a year, and Miss Vavasour, 
the penniless orphan of a ruined father, had no 
right to look for more. All the prosperity 
which surrounded her belonged to her mother’s 
second husband, who did not greatly affect 
Sybil. 

Without being unkind to her, he would 
gladly have got rid of her by marriage, and 
considered Captain Arnold a very suitable parti 
for his portionless stepdaughter. In the black 
aftertime Arnold often thought of Sybil as she 
appeared that night in the zenith of her beauty, 
her stately figure robed in dusky lace; bright, 
flashing pomegranates at her bosom and amid 
the masses of her blue-black hair; soft white 
tulle shading her neck and arms, her eyes spark- 
ling with excitement, and her voice low and 
musical. 

“‘ Miss Vavasour has mistaken her vocation,” 
siid an artist to Arnold, when they quitted Mrs. 
Ellerslie’s mansion in company. ‘She should 
have been an actress.” 

“ She may be yet,” returned George, thinking 
that if she persevered in her resolve she might 
have to act a part her whole life through. 

“Not she; a peeress, more likely. I don’t 
particularly envy the man, for that girl has 
more of the demon than the angel in her.” 

“Your remarks upon my cousin are quite 
bewildering,” answered the captain, devoutly 
wishing his friend would change the subject. 

“I had quite forgotten the relationship. 
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lawful to marry one’s cousin’s god- 


tather 

** Quite, I believe. Why ?” 

«Oh ¥ + ‘only wanted to know if there was any 
imps diment to Lord Aston’s felicity. He seems 
quite determined to carry off your®ousin to the 
land of 2akes.” 

“Te won't be Lord Aston,” said’ Arnold, 


si nort ly. 


“ He has heaps of children left behind 


in Scotland, and he must be sixty if he’s a | 





aay. 

“He has no son and heir, and, only ‘two 
dau ghters,” persisted the amtist,‘and as to his 

ze most women like to be am ol@ man’s dar- 
in 

ve ery soon after that summer's night Captain 

rnold exchanged imto @ wegiment wrdered 
bresd, and he was at Malta when a packet 
reached him containing ‘twe s tied 
with white satin ribbon, on ome “the “ Earl and 
Countess of Aston,” on the other“ Miss Vava- 
sour.” Then he knew that this talkative friend 
had been right. 

The news gave Georgegreat After the 
blow she had dealt him ph oo Sr Sybil 
had no power to wound his tree heart acain. 
He saw her then in her true colours, and great 
though his love had been for her, it perished. 
He could not care for a woman whose mind was 

unworthy her face. He amd Sybil wereparted 
just as finally then by herewnavords as.ever the 
elegant ceremony at St. George’s, Hamover 
Square, could sever them. “Wihen George wrote 
to congratulate his godfather he had many a 
misgiving for the earl’s haggpimess, but mot the 
slightest envy for his lot. 





CHAPTER IL 


ALICE, 


Constant sunshine howe’en welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flour: 


Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power, 
Thus « soul untouched by sorrow 


Aims not at a higher state; 
Joy seeks not a brighter morrow, 
Only sad hearts learn to wait. 


Aston Manor, the seat of the Duncan family, 
was situated in one of the fairest Scotland 
shires. The house itself was a spacious mansion 
approached by a leafy avenue of grand old trees, 
and looked over a beautifully wooded park. All 
wherever the eye rested belonged to the Earl of 
Aston, and besides the aneen consortship of this 
fair estate he could offer to Sybil Vavasour the 
family diamonds and a jointure of ten thousand 
a@ year. 

Sybil’s wildest dreams seemed realised when, 
one bright, cold January day, wrapped in velvet 
and costly furs, she entered Aston Manor as its 
mistress. Leaning on her husband’s arm, she 
passed through the long file of obsequious ser- 
vants in the hall, gathered ‘there to do her 
homage, up the wide oaken staircase into the 
drawving-room hung with watered silk. All 
spoke plainly of the wealth she had craved for. 
Tt she had sold herself it was at a royal sacri- 
fice. 

«“ Welcome home, Sybil. 
my darling 
tiful bride. 
you ?” 

«Tt seems like a fairy tale,” said Sybil, with 
pretty amazement. Everything is lovely.” 

“Ah, but there is something you have not 
seen yet.” He turned sharply to his house- 
keeper, who had just appeared to show her new 
mistress to her own rooms. ‘“ Where are the 
children? How is it they are not here to wel- 
come the countess and myself ?” 

* Little Lady Gertrude is but poorly, my lord, 
and the nurse ‘thought she might take cold if 
she came downstairs, and she was so disappointed 
that Miss Tracy and Lady Adela stayed with 
her.” 

** You all spoil Lady Gertrude,” said the earl, 
with a smile. Then he turned to his wife. 
“ Shall Mrs. Bond show you your rooms, Sybil ?” 
Perhaps her heart was touched by all he was 


Welcome to Aston, 
»” said the earl, proudly, to his beau- 
“* Does it seem a pleasant place to 





showering on her, for she answered gently, “ No, 
Lord Aston, I would rather she showed me the 
way to the nursery. I want to see my children.” 
She said it very nicely—very pleasantly, but 
without a touch of tenderness or genuine feel- 
ing; in very truth, Sybil hated children...She 
had no love to give the little Ladies ‘Duatean. 
The nursery was a bright, cheerfal tgom ¢ just 
then its legitimate head seemed absent, probably 


discussing the new mistress in the servants’ halk}. 
Ina large armchair, drawn close tothe fire, sat | 


a girl but little younger in years ‘than 
countess, and in a different style to the fullas 
beautiful. 

With this difference, Sybil Vavasour had the 
loveliness of a woman of the world, Aliee Tracy 


that of a shrinking, timid girl. She was slight. 
her hair of soft silicen }seméion 


and delicately made ; 
brown, which the fireli¢ht turned to gold; her 
eyes dark 
shining out of their clear orbs; a wistful smile 
on her lips, as though she had known much 
sorrow, and a wonderful tenderness of expression 
which explained the love with which the children 
clung to her. 

They were girls of ten.and eleven, almost as 
dark as their stepmother. Gertrude was on her | 
lap, Lady Adela, the heiress presumptive off 


lustrous blue; her annocent soul} 


daught er of the house. Servants had treated 
her with the same respect they would show years 
hence to Lady Adela. Soon she never appeared 
downstairs at all, excepting with the children ; 
insensibly she was made to feel her place was 
the sehool-room, not the drawing-room. 

“The children are so shy,” their stepmother 
had remarked, benevolently tothe earl. ‘They 
qwould be, miserable with a recular governess. 

an ¥ery well teach them for the present.’ 
aa deagy” said Lord Aston, mildly, “ Alice 


fhe is my bo ar T don’t want to make 
a nt Of her,” 


« Bat ehe would beso-dull separated from the 
children.” 


“I thonght, Sybil, she micht have gone to 
‘Lendon with us in the spring and see a little of 
the world, She is a Duncan by the mother’s 
Egbsuld like to see her well married.”” 
“Well, ghe shall have her choice.” decided 
‘the countess, benevolently. 
Andialy Astor made the proposal herself to 
Tracy, showing'so plainly she would regard 
company as a misfortune that Alice declined 
a once. Afterwards she thanked the 
earl tears in her eyes, and declared she 
Shanld he havviest with the children—another 





the Duncans, at her side ; she was them 
some fairy tale and they listened with breathless. 
attention. 

“So Beauty married the Prinee and dived 
happily ever afterwards,” concladed Alice. 

“ Beauty must have been justlike,you, Aliiec;” 
said the child on her lap, “only we don’t veut} 
any prince to come and take you away; Gomme, 
Adela ?” 4 

Adela said “no” simply but earnestly. ‘The 

earl’s eldest daughter was a child of few! words! 
but deep feclinge Presently Gertrude came feaeky 
from fairyland to the interests of every-day Mife. 

«Don’t you think papa will soon be here; 
Alice ?” 

‘He is here now, True,” said Lord Aston, 
from behind them. . Then beth children rushed 
to him. 

“ This.is yournew mamma. Go and tell her 
you are very pleased to see her.” 

The children oheyed readily enough, and 
Sybil bestowed a cold kiss apiece on them and 
looked inquiringly -at their companion, with 
whom.the earl was shaking hands. 

* This is Miss Tracy, Sybil. She.is.a distant | 
cousin of mine,and this has always been -her 
home.” 

Lady Aston bowed very slightly, She had 
no sympathy with portionless, young ladies, 
probably from having only just eseaped, from 
their rank.  Alice’s blue eyes were bent.on her 
almost entreatingly, Lut Sybil had no kind words 
to spare, and left the room with her husband. 

“What a beautiful young lady,” said: little 
True, wonderingly. ‘‘ I thought.she would have 
had white hair like papa. Alice,do you like 
ber ?” 

But Lady Adela spared Alice from answering 
this question. 

“‘T don’t a bit,” exclaimed the child, emphati- 
cally. “She looks just like one of the big 
statues in the hall, _ I don’t believe she loves.us 
a scrap.” 

«« Adela,’ came the gentle voiceof Aliee Tracy, 
indeed you must not say such things.” 

« Well, it can’t be helped now;” said :Lady 
Adela, with a comical shrug.of her shoulders, 
learnt from her Prench master ; “ but I do wish 
papa had married you if he must have had 
another wife at all, and I’m, sure, it says,in my 
bible a man ought only to have one.” 

The new reign began very,swoothly at Aston 
Manor. Toa careless observer, Sybil was the 
most dutiful and submissive of wives. The earl’s 
wishes were consulted in everything, all orders 
emanated from him, and yet although the peer 
was profoundly unconscious of it, Syvil took her 
own way in everything without seeming to rule. 
She led her husband in chains of silk, so soft 
he never felt them, yet strong enough to work 
her will. 

The first perceptible change was.in the lot ,of 
Alice Tracy, Alice had been treated as a 


Victory of my lady. 
So Migs ‘I'racy was left behind at the Manor 


‘| ‘with her two little cousins, while the earl and 


countess went southwards after Easter to enjoy 
pars hts of the Landon season. Lady Aston 

Rite as beautiful.as Miss Vavasour had 
d people:were just as ready to tell her 
» With it all there was a flaw in Sybil’s 

Very few women have no heart at all, 
att whatever Sybil sessed was given to 
George Arnold. She, Lord Aston’s wife, : passion- 
ately deved the young captain. - 

She@id' not regret the step she had taken, 
but she“missed George sorely. Last season he 
had been always at her side. Ah, why had not 
fate given him a title and princely income in- 
stead of Lord Aston. There were times when 
Sybil looked and hated the peer, simply because 
herwas not another man.’ 

There were others when she looked forward 
to a time when, a young and wealthy widow, 
she might listen to George’ s suit again and give 
him a diffesent answer. Lord Aston was sixty 
turned, shé twenty-one: what sympathy could 
there between them ? ! 

Then came late in June a ball at the house of 
the chief of the Foreign Oilice, and among the 
guests were many officers who had served in 
George’s late regiment.. Qne of them who had 
been well known to Sybil came up and begged 
for the favour ofa datice. 

“Strange news about Arnold, is it not, Lady 
Aston?” he began, as they ‘promenaded after 
the dance was over. “ You remember Arnold ? 
I used to meet him at Mrs. Ellerslie’s. A 
sort of cousimef:: was he not?’ 

Lady Aston, admitted the relationship. 

“Do you mean his exchanging into another 
regiment, Colonel Vane? I knew that long 






« Ah, but he’s not in,any regiment at all now, 
Lady Aston, or won't much longer, at 
least,” 

“Ts he so ill as that ?” 

And though her voice was calm she felt as 
though her life hung on the colonel’s answer. 

“Til! not the least in the world ; something 
stranger than that; surely you have heard, it, 
Lady Aston ?” 

“No,” with a faint smile ; “you are speaking 
in-riddles to me.” 

“Why, an-old uncle of his who was a sort 
of family scapegrace, and who hadn’t been 
heard of since he went to India thirty or forty 
years .ago, has just died and deft George, his 
money 
“But was there anything.in the money bags, 
Colonel Vane?”’ 

“The title deeds of a charming estate in 
Blankshire which the old nabob had just pur- 
chased through his agents,.and thirty thousand 
ayear. Pretty substantial money bags, weren’t 
they? And only one condition, that Arnold 
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should sell out and spend three months of every 
year in Scotland.” ~ 

He'll find it very duil in Blankshire,” re- 
marked Sybil, “if it at all resembles Down- 
shite.” 

« Ah, Aston Manor is in Downshire. I had 
quite forgotten. Why, Lady Aston, your cousin 
will he almost a neighbour; Trent Park can’t 
be more than thirty miles off.” 

« Trent Park'!’’ she exclaimed, hastily. ‘*Do 
you really mean that George Arnold owns Trent 
Park ?” 

“TI do, indeed !” 

“Then, Coienel -Vane, -your--geography is 
slightly at fault. Trent Park cannot be three 
miles from the Manor; and it is the great 
lament of the neighbourhood that no one lives 
there.” 

“Ah; well, someone will live there soon, Lady 
Aston. Your ladyship must. exert yourself ‘to 
tind Arnold a very:charming wife. Trent Park 
is too rich a hermitage for a bachelor.” 

“TI don’t think so at all.” 

«Tam sure Lord Aston would agree with me. 
Hey at least,” with a meaning smile, ‘ should 
hold the most favourable opinion of matrimony: 
I never saw him looking better.” 

Which speech failed of its object, if: that ob- 
ject was to please the countess. In her inmost 
soul she knew life held nothing more: bitter for 
her than: George Arnold’s marriage, ‘but she 
thought it an improbable event. He had loved 
her a year ago; he had gone abroad because she 
refused him ; surely’ his love would last a year 
or two, and by then she might be free. 

What.a moelery of fate to shower riches on 
her lover too lete for her to share them. Ah, 
well, men had waited long enough before now 
for women farless beautifal than nerself. Sybil 
never! gave a thought that in this case they 
would be waiting also'tor dead men’s shoes. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
LADY ASTON’S DESIGN. 


Full well e iencéd lovers know, 
And chiefly those who blissful burn, 
That kiss is hopeless-we~ bestow 
On charms that yield no kind return, 





Time passed on. Lord and Lady Aston went | 
back to their manor to, find Trent Park still | 
closed, and no rumour even.of its master’s 
arrival. Sybil heard Colonel Vane’s story con+ 
firmed by many months before she left London. 
In every detail but one it was correct; the time 
by whieh his: uncle’s will George, should spend. 
at the Park was only one month out of every 
twelve. 

ne reason:of this conditién was very simple. 
The testator féared his heir might have the 
passion for wandering which was almost an 
inheritance in thefamily.. His travels conld not 
be very rash or continuots if.each. year he was 
compelled to return to the, estate in Scotland, 
whose acauisition had been his uncle’s pride; 
and a very just, pride too... For its size few 
finer estates could be found than Trent; Park, 
which lay one mile from the village of Aston, 
and about two from the beginning of Lord 
Aston’s private grounds. 

Autumn f into winter. , Amid:the hosts. 
of visitors to whom Sybil dispensed her hus-)! 
band’s hospitality royally the countess found | 
time to wonder: that no news came of Arnold: 
He had written once in reply to Lord Aston’s.. 
inquiries, and in alluding to his uncle’s will he 
said its conditions would be strictly complied | 
with. That wasall, Mr. Arnold the elder had , 
died in May. Christmas had come, but still his | 
heir lingered abroad. 

Aston Manor was, as Sybil had predicted, the | 
“fashion.” No one invited therestayed away. | 
Time passed right merrily ; people declared the , 
countess..to be a devoted wife and indulgent | 
stepmother, but amid all the gaiety there wasat 
least one sad heart in the old manor, and. it 





the manor, but Sybil hated her with the un- 
reasoning anger of a jealous woman. 

Alice was the idol of the children and the ser- 
vants. A special protégée of Lord Aston, she 
seemed endowed with a peculiar faculty. for 
winning love, yet. for none of these things did 
Sybil hate her. It was the dislike of a nature 
purerthan-her own, and of a face tothe fall as 
veautiful. ; 

She felt Alice Tracy knew for what she had 
married her husband; she had heen lovely and 
portionless, and she had traded well with her 
sole capital, her face. To bring down Alice to 
her level was Lady Aston’s design.. To make 
her life at the manor one of such constaht vexa- 
tion and petty slights that she should be éager 
to escape from it at any cost, to marry her not 
“well,” but recklessly, was Sybil’s plan. 

So the countess allowed Miss Tracy to mingle 
with her guests. She treated her outwardly 
with kindness, yet not a man there but knew 
Lady Aston would not count him her enemy for 
any breach of respect to Miss Tracy, not a woman 
but had been told privately of' the troubles this 
flighty girl caused the fair young matron. 

** She looks quiet enough,” said Lady Carden, 
a good-tempeted widow of forty, when it came 
to her turn to be taken into my lady’s confi- 
dence. 

« Quiet, but @eceitful. Ah, dear Lady Carden, 
life-cannot be perfection. Without Alice Tracy 
mine would be fair enough. Not that I wish 
her ill. I take as much interest in her neatly as 
in the dear children, but it is disheartening 
work.” 

It was strange that in a large assembly of 
average intellect no one perceived Lady Aston’s 
trué motive. The ladies one and ail sided with 
her, Women are so apt to go against a deféerce- 
less girl whose best gift is her beauty. Yet 
among the guests there was one who had read 


the countess truly. Ralph Johnson was the son | 


of a country gentleman, who in the decline of 
life had married his cook, of which alliance the 
said Ralph was the only issue: 

At the time of this story the squire and the ci- 
devant cook had both gone to their rest, and 
their son ruled in their stead. On'the fathér’s 
side of old descent, Mr. Johnson was generally 
received'in the neighbourhood. Possessed him- 
self of ample means, he had no need to marry 
money, but if he would preserve his footing 
in the county he must ally Himself with 
birth. 

He had led a wild enough life. People told 
strange stories of his younger ‘days, but it was 


reported now that he ‘had sown ‘his wild dats— 


and a goodly crop there must have been—and 
was seeking @ wife who should do the honours 
of his house better than his plebeian mother had 
ever done them for his father. 

Ralph was thirty tarned. Physically he’ was 
a fine-looking man, but bearing the brand of his 
origin. Although vehement and passionate, he 
was shrewd and clear-headed, but neither clever 
hor intellectual. He wasa man of indomitable 
will and angty purpose. 

His whole life long he had obtained whatever 
seemed necessary’ to his pleasure. He knew 
perfectly well that Lady Aston wished to rid the 
manor of her husband’s ceusin, and when he 
had seen Alice’s fair patrician beauty he was 
very ready to help the countess in her 
design. 

On New Year’s Eve there was a grand gather- 
ing at the manor. Besides_the guests staying 
in the house, many came from the neighbour- 
hood to swell the throng, It was the first time 
Miss Tracy had ever appeared at so large an 
eriteftainment, and as she entered the ball-room 
thére Were some who thought her slight, grace~ 
fal form, in its simple white robes, as attractive 
as the miore majestic beauty of the, Countess. of 
Aston. 

Ralph; Johnson was Alice Tracy’s shadow that 
hight, for his mind wags made up that: she 
shouldbe his own. To most present he made 


observed Mr. Johnson, as he led his partner out 
through the glass doors on to the terrace: to 
breathe the cool air, so refreshing after the 
crowded ball-room. “ Last New Year’s Eve the 
manor was shut up, and looked as dreary as 
Trent Park does now.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, a little sadly, thinking of 
how happily that year had begun.. She and the 
children had spent last winter at Hastings while 
the manor, was being prepared for its mistress. 
«All is very different now.” 

* Lady Aston is a fine woman—could hold her 
own, I should say.” 

“She is very beautiful,” replied Alice, shortly, 
disliking this cfiticism of her cousin’s wife. 

“Other people ate quite as beautiful, to: my 
taste,” he said, meaningly. ‘‘ Miss Tracy, why 
do you never wear jewels ?” 

Alice smiled outright at the question. 

**T like flowers best,” Mr, Johnson. Besides, 
frankly, I have no jewels, Itis not everyone 
you know whois born to diamonds like Lady 
Aston.” 

«Lady Aston was not born to them.” 

“She wears them as if ‘she were. Mr. John- 
son, won’t you go back to the ball-room ?” 

They were stillon the terrace, haying been 
walking up and down during the preceding 
conversation. 

«Let me find you another partner. We are 
short of gentlemen to-night and I ought not to 
engross one of the best dancers any longer.” 

She was longing to get hway from him but 
did not know how to manage it. 

“Thank you. Id rather stay here. What a 
beautiful night it is, Miss Tracy!” 

“Very. ‘The stars are so bright.” 

“TI should have a splendid drive if, I. were 
going home to-night. Do you know Greatwood, 
Miss ‘Tracy ?” 

“Tl have passed the gates. I admire your 
fine old tr2es very much. I suppose the house 
owes its name to them ?” 

“Yes. You would like my gatdens. I hope 
to show them to’ you some day, and the house 
too.” 

Now, when a bachelor expresses a wish to 
show a young lady his house does it not mean 
he hopes one day ‘she will take up, her abode 
there? Innocent.as Alice was in the ways of 
love-making, a glimmer of Mr. Johnson’s inten- 
tions dawned on her. 

“T really must go back now,” she interposed, 
quickly. ‘They are beginning the last quad- 
rille, and Iain engaged for it.” 

The moon shone full on her lovely face, and 
on her bright hair. Ralph Johnson thought 
her the loveliest creature he had ever seen, and 
iu his heart he swore a great oath that sie 
should be his wife. Then forgetting all 
generosity, all respect, remembering only that 
they two stood alone, and she was fair to see, he 
caught her suddenly in his arms, and pressed 
burning, passionate kisses on her full red 
lips. 

It was the work of an instant. In another 
she had broken away from him and rushed 
| through the glass doors bick into the house like 
a frichtened deer. 

* Little vixen,” muttered Mr. Johnson ; * but 
I rather like a dash of opposition in & woman, 
| One doesn’t get tired of her quité so soon. 
| She’ll get used to my kisses fast enough. Lady 
| Aston will be on ty side. I warrant before this 
| year is very old, Miss Alice, you'll be Mrs. Jobn- 

son.” 












CHAPTER IV. 
WOMAN AGAINST GIRD. 


** Come, madame, come, Tin all: haste was sent.’” 
® And Tf in ail unwillingness wall go,” 
SwHAKRSPFARE. 
«© My lady wishes to see: you at once in. her 
boudoir, Miss ‘T'racy.” 
It was two or three days after the ball: Alice 





belonged to Alice Tracy. How it, carae about, thisclear. Many saw the orphan girl might, if) had kept herself upstairs, isolated from all the 
she never guessed, but Lady Aston hated her,  #he willed it, be mistress; of Greatwood, but to! gay throng below. ‘The girl’s pridé wus out+ 


The gentle girl had done her no harm, Never 


Alice herself the idea never-came. 


}raged, and her one desire was to escape from 


once had she failed in respect to the mistressof | “This..is.a great contrast to last year,” Raiph Johnson. Nov to @ livingenenture had 
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she related that sccne on the terrace. She 
blushed at its very recollection, but instinct 
told her it would be worse than useless to appeal 
to the countess for protection. 

She rose wearily enough from a low chair by 
the schoolroom fire, and started unwillingly to 
obey my lady’s summons. Why could not Lady 
Aston leave her in peace when all she asked was 
to be let alone ? 

The countess received Alice graciously, almost 
affectionately. She made her sit down on a 
couch near herself, and began to comment upon 
her pale cheeks and heavy eyes. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
~ Alice ? I have hardly seen you sincé the 

Alice murmured something, what she could 
hardly have told. She feared Lady Aston’s 


politeness almost more than her anger. One at | 


least was genuine but the other “ 

“Foolish child,” said my lady, smiling. 
know all about it. 
left me.” 

“‘ Mr. Johnson!’ gasped Alice. 

“The children will miss you dreadfully, and I 
am sure we shall all be sorry to lose you ; but 
we must try to rejoice at what is for your good,” 
said the countess, piously, looking as though to 
rejoice in this instance cost her very litile 
effort. 

«IT don’t understand,” rejoined Alice, timidly. 
“Please, Lady Aston, won't you tell me what 
you mean ?” 

‘Only this, my dear Alice. That Mr. John- 
son wishes to make you his wife and the mistress 
of Greatwood, and all your friends must be very 
glad of your good fortune.” 

“But I don’t want to marry Mr. Johnson,” 
answered Alice, very resolutely. “I hardly 
know him at all, and I do not like him much. 
Besides he never said anything to me of 
this.” 

‘« He will speak to you himself this afternoon,” 
returned my lady, calmly. ‘“‘ Mr. Johnson knows 
enough of good society to obtain the consent of 
your guardians first. He is a very worthy man, 
and I think you will be most happy.” 

**I shall never marry him, Lady Aston.” 

«Why not ?” sharply. 

** Because I do not care for him, and I do not 
chocse to be any man’s wife just because he 
happens to be rich.” 

My lady’s colour rose at this innccent home- 
thrust. If ever her resolution could have 
faltered this unlucky speech confirmed it. 

« Then,” said the countess, fixing her dark eyes 
on the girl’s face, “I think your conduct simply 
disgraceful.” 

** My conduct! 





« I 
Mr. Johnson has only just 


But Lady Aston, what have I 


done ?” 
“Done! Played the part of a shameless 
flirt. Ever since Mr. Johnson has been here you 


have been inseparable. You have skated 
together, walked together, ridden together, the 
other night you hardly danced with anyone else, 
and you were away from the ballroom quite an 
hour to enjoy Mr. Johnson’s society in private. 
It was the talk of the house. I knew Mr. Johnson 
for a strictly honourable man (a knowledge few 
possessed), and I pitied your youth, or I should 
have shown you before how displeased were my 
feelings of propriety. I have seen the world, 
and I say that if ever girl encouraged man you 
have encouraged Ralph Johnson.” : 

And Lady Aston had so planned matters that 
to the outside world this accusation would seem 
just; by her own act and deed her young cousin 
had been thrown perpetually with Mr. Johnson 
during the last fortnight; in all the festivities 
at the manor he had been poor Alice’s sworn 
cavalier. What could she answer? 

“Indeed, Lady Aston, I could not help it; I 
never sought Mr. Johnson.” 

“You drew him on to seek you, at any rate. 
Pray, Miss Tracy, what do you expect in a 
husband? Mr. Johnson is one of the best 
partis in this county. He loves you honour- 
ably, and though you are penniless, is eager to 
make you his wife. Pray what do you want 
more ?” 

“ Nothing, but a deal less.” 

“My husband has given you a happy home 


and an education worthy of his own children. 
His great wish is for you to marry well; anda 
nice return you are making for his generosity.” 

“ Does Cousin Frank y want to get rid of 
me ?” 

The words were broken by sobs. 

“He is not half so eager to let you go as 
Mr. Johnson is to take you, but still the earl is 
really anxious for you to be married and your 
future secured.” 

“T would rather work for my own living.” 

* You can never do that,” said Lady Aston, 
decidedly. “There are but two callings open 
to women of gentle birth—teaching and com- 
panionship.” 

** Well, I would rather far be a governess than 
Ralph Johnson’s wife.” 

* “Tf you really think so I wonder you allow 
him the privileges of an accepted lover.” 
| A vivid crimson coloured Alice Tracy’s fair 
| skin. How had Lady Aston heard of that episode 
| on the terrace ? 

“If you imagine,” went on the countess, 
‘that any mother would entrust her children to 
one who was in the habit of receiving such 
attentions from a man she did not intend to 
marry, you are very much deceived. I assure 
you that if you persist in your behaviour, I can- 
not allow Gertrude and Adela to remain in your 
companionship. You would be no fit associate 
for them.” 

It was the last drop in Alice’s cup. She 
bowed her head and burst into an uncontrol- 
able fit of weeping. Lady Aston saw her ad- 
vantage. 

“T cannot think what your objection is to 
Mr. Johnson. He is a very generous man; I 
am sure he would make an excellent husband. 
Then Greatwood is so near us; you would be 
able to see a great deal of the children.” 

“ But I thought,” said Alice, in a bewildered 
tone, “ that when people married they generally 
loved each other.” 

“Tam very certain Mr. Johnson loves you, 
and on your side affection would be sure to 
come.” 

«IT never thought he cared for me like that. 
Oh, dear, I wish he hadn’t!”’ 

The countess almost smiled at the girl's 
simplicity. 

«Is there anyone else, Alice ?” 

** Lady Aston!” 

“My dear, do you like anyone else better 
than Mr. Johnson ?” 

“Oh, yes, lots!” said Miss Tracy, eagerly. 
“TI like the old vicar and even his wife a great 
deal better.” 

« Ah, but do you refuse to marry Mr. Johnson 
because you would rrther marry some one 
else ?” 

“No,” said Miss Tracy, simply. 
want to marry anyone else.” 

«Then you will be reasonable and accept Mr. 
Johnson.” 

« But——” 

“No buts,” said my lady, authoritatively. 
“He adores you and you do not care for anyone 
else. You will make a charming mistress of 
Greatwood, Alice, and it will be delightful.” 





“TI don’t 


(To oe° Continued.) 








SMALL VEXATIONS. 





Many young housekeepers find it exceedingly 
difficult to vary their bill of fare in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Perhaps they have not a large 
variety to select from ; wanting this, they natur- 
ally sink into a monotonous routine of dishes. 
To make the most of one’s resources in the culi- 
nary line an inventory must first be taken of 
them. Then the number of permutations and 
combinations they can be made to undergo is 
next in order. If the housekeeper will take al- 
most any cook-book and check off in it the 
various dishes she can make out of what she has 
at command, she will find they will count up 
very rapidly. From these she can make bill of 
fares for herself for every day in the week, for 
every month in the year. 








“There are a great many ways of cooking 
potatoes, of cooking cabbage, of preparing 
apples. The varieties of b and batter cakes 
are almost infinite. Puddings, pies, cakes are 
in endless variety. The chief difficulty she will 
have to contend with is with her own tendency 
to keep making the dishes she knows how to 
make, because it is toublesome to make those 
that are new or comparatively unfamiliar. If 
she can conquer this tendency the rest is easy 
enough. Any housekeeper who follows this plan 
will soon find her perplexities at an end. 





A USEFUL LESSON. 





Tracu your boy to save a part of his earnings, 
if it be ever sosmallasum. If he can lay by 
only sixpence a week, let him save that. It 
doesn’t amount to much, it is true, but it is 
worth saving ; it is better saved than wasted— 
better saved than thrown away for tobacco, or 
beer, or any other worthless article or object. 
But the best thing about it is that the boy who 
saves two pounds ten shillings a year on a very 
meagre sa acquires a habit of taking care 
of his money which will be of the utmost value 
to him. The reason why working-men, as a 
class, do not get ahead faster, are not more in- 
dependent, is that they have never learned to 
save their earnings. 

Young people who desire to retain their own 
independence under all cireumstances must learn 
to save. So surely as they do this, so surely 
will they be in a situation to ask no special 
favours. Every man needs to feel that he is 
the peer of other men; and he cannot do it if 
he is penniless. Money is power; and those 
who have it exert a wider influence than the 
destitute. Hence, it should be the ambition of 
all to acquire it—honestly, of course. This is a 
lesson in life which should be early learned. 








SCIENCE, 


A SINGULAR HABIT OF THE WOODCOCK. 


Amone several curious habits of the wood- 
cock, its practice of carrying its young is 
perhaps the most interesting. The testimony 
of many competent witnesses is cited to corro- 
borate the statement. The late L. Lloyd, in 
his “Scandinavian Adventures,” wrote: “If, 
in shooting, you meet with a brood of woodcocks, 
and the young ones cannot fly, the old bird 
takes them separately between her feet, and flies 
from the dogs with a moaning cry.” 

The same author makes a similar statement 
in another work, this habit of the woodcock 
having been observed bya friend. One of the 
brothers Stuart gives, in “ Lays of the Deer 
Forest,” a graphic account of the performance. 
He says: 

“As the nests are laid on dry ground, and 
often at a distance from moisture, in the latter 
case, as soon as the young are hatched, the old 
bird will sometimes carry them in her claws to 
the nearest spring or greenstripe. In the same 
manner, when in danger, she will rescue those 
which she can lift; of this we have frequent, 
opportunities for observation in Tarnaway. 
Various times when the hounds, in beating the 
ground, have come upon a brood, we have seen 
the old bird rise with the young one in her 
claws and carry it fifty or a hundred yards 
away ; and if followed to the place where she 
pitched, she has repeated the t ortation 
until too much harassed. In any sudden alarm 
she will act in the same way.” 

Another method of transportation has been 
observed by Mr. Charles St. John, and de- 
seribed in his “‘ Natural History and Sport in 
Moray.” He says: “I found out that the old 


woodcock carries her young even when larger 

than a snipe, not in her claws, which seem quite 

incapable of holding up any weight, but by clasp- 

ing the little bird tightly between her thighs, 

- so holding it tightly against his own 
nw 
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This narrator doubts the feasibility of any 
other mode of transport, and notwithstanding 
the confirmation of his report by other ob- 
servers, it is probable that the method stated by 
Mr. L. Lloyd is the one most commonly em- 
ployed. 





SPONGE GATHERING AROUND KEY 
WEST. 


A CORRESPONDENT tells how sponges are 
gathered off Key West, in which waters, and 
along the Gulf coast of Florida, are the princi- 
pal sponging grounds of the United States. The 
sponge schooners have two places for cleaning 
sponges, namely, Anclote Keys and Rock Is- 
land. The several varieties of sponges are 
classed according to their marketable value as 
“sheep wool,” “yellow,” “ fox glove,” “ grass,” 
etc., besides one class, the “loggerhead,” which 
has no value, and is not thought worth picking 
up. The first named is the variety most 
sought, as it bears the best price. The most of 
the vessels engaged in the sponge trade are 
owned and fitted out at Key West. The 
outfit of a sponge schooner consists of a 
number of long poles with hooks fastened on 
the end for gathering; from three to seven 
small boats called “dingies;” from seven to 
fifteen men—according to the number of boats 
—with provisions for from eight to twelve 
weeks; water-glasses, etc. 

In sponging each dingy carries two men, with 
water-glasses, sponge hooks, and other neces- 
sities. While one man sculls the boat about, 
the other, lying across the boat’s thwart with 
his head in the water-glass, scans the bottom 
for sponges. The water-glass is nothing buta 
common deep wooden pail, with a circular pane 
of glass for a bottom. Placing this upright in 
the water, and putting the head in far enough 
to exclude most of the light, one can easily see 
an object on the bottom in six or seven fathoms 
of water. The i oy wed directs the sculler how 
to go by waving his hand, and when in a desir- 
able position he thrusts his long pole down and 
hooks his sponge. 

The vessels usually remain out upon the bars 
from Monday until Friday evening of each 
week, coming into the Keys Friday night in 
order to clean the sponges gathered the week 
previous, put those gathered the current week 
into the crawls, put their wood and water on 
board, and prepare for the next week. The 
freshly gathered sponges are put into crawls or 
pens, made by driving posts in the sand, where, 
at low water, they will be quite or almost dry. 
Here they are left until the next Saturday, to 
be washed by the tides. On the following 
Saturday they are cleansed by striking them 
one or two light blows with a paddle. 








WHAT TO DO. 





Wuewn a legal gentleman rises in court to 
cross-examine a witness he is generally a rather 
aggravating being. The witness, confused and 
confounded, proved a liar while he is trying to 
tell the truth, accused of deceit when he finds 
it impossible to remember whether he drank 
two cups of coffee or three at the same meal 
partaken of five years before, gradually comes 
to hate that lawyer with a hate passing words, 
and sometimes gives him a piece of his mind, 
in spite of judge, jury, clerk, and crier, before 
he leaves the witness-box. 

But all this cross-questioning is in the way of 
duty. People who are witnesses are prepared 
for it. The social cross-examination is another 
thing, and we have often heard the question 
asked: “ What ought I to do? Is it wrong to 
tell white lies? Silence implies some reason 
for desiring to conceal one’s affairs. What am 
I to do when an acquaintance asks me about 
things I would rather keep to myself? What 
can I say that is right and polite also?” 

Ah, that crogs-examiner! Who does not know 
her, with her what, and why, and where, and 
when? You are required to turn your heart 





inside out before her. Not that she loves you 
so well that your affairs are important to her, 
but simply to gratify her impertinent curiosity ? 
Were one sufficiently strong-minded he would 
have no concealment unless he was absolutely 
in the habit of breaking the laws. But, as it 
is, what matron likes to tell all her thrifty 
tricks for making home and wardrobe comfort- 
able? What elderly maiden delights in telling 
herage? What young one, in confessing the 
name of the man she loves? 

Every life has its privacies, into which no 
stranger is welcome to enter. Our woes and 
our romances, our deepest joys and our most 
humbling experiences — these are our own. 
There is nothing that cannot be drawn from 
anyone by questioning, if the answer is simply 
a truthful yes or no. Therefore are those people 
who cross-question one simply unbearable, and 
the problem as to what to do with them is yet 
unsolved. 

However, one plan answers famously. Turn 
upon them with their own weapons. When 
they ask your.age instantly ask theirs. When 
they inquire into your income become anxious 
concerning theirs. Question as persistently as 
they do, and the conversation will be turned 
at once to something more suitable for social 
conversation than one’s privateaffairs. Try the 
plan ; it will succeed with some of your tormen- 
tors, we have no doubt.—Ep. ] 








A LITTLE BIRD. 





Tr was not in the blooming May, 
It was not in the dimply spring, 
But deep in the leaden grey 
Of the new year’s bitterest day, 
That a sweet little bird had lost her 


way, 
A tiny, feathery thing. ° 
Lightly perched on my heart’s best 


spray, 
(Poor little bird! she had lost her way), 
And folded her downy wing, 
And chirruped and sung on my heart’s 
best spray, 
Folding her wee soft wing. 
Sitting alone and apart, 
Her notes ran clear and keen, 
And lo! with a strange, sweet start, 
An exquisite, shuddering smart, 
Each unborn bud in my frozen heart, 
Pent in its deeps unseen, 
Flashed to the light, a quivering dart, 
(Each yearning bud in my frozen heart), 
And thrilled into poignant green! 
And now she rests in my leafy heart, 
Embowered in the shady green. re 
ye 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


How happy is he born and taught 
That severeth not another's will, 
Whose axiom is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 





“Mr. Lorarne must go abroad. There is no 
other hope for his recovery.” 

Such was the verdict of the physicians, given 
after a long consultation, when the cripple had 
in a great measure rallied from the weakening 
effects of his wound, and Mrs. Vere and Clara, 
or to speak more correctly, Clara and the mother 
whom she completely governed, were fain to 
comply with the recommendation. 

«« My dear Clara, the fact is he ought tomarry 
you at once. It is so very inconvenient for me 
to have to go with you, and of course you cannot 





go without me unless you were his wife. It is 
scarcely safe for him to go alone,” observed 
Mrs. Vere, fretfully. 

‘My dear mother, why do you blame me? As 
if I could propose to Hugh !” replied Clara, with 
a forced laugh. “It is very odd that he does 
not ask me. but as yet he has said nothing 
about it, and, as you say, it is impossible for 
him to go alone.” 

“TI can’t think what you want to marry him 
for,” was the next lament of the old lady. 

“Why do other girls want to marry, and 
especially on the eve of twenty-five ?” laughed 
Clara, rather hoarsely. ‘“ Mamma, it is all very 
welkfor you to make difficulties and complaints, 
but I would like to know what you would do if 
I did not go off at all, and you left mea hope- 
less old maid instead of a countess ?” 

“Hugh is not an earl. He never may be 
one,” said Mrs. Vere, sententiously. 

“Tt is most unlikely that he should not be. 
Lord Deloraine will scarcely marry again after 
his past experience,” replied Clara. 

“ And you think you can get rid of him while 
you are still a young widow, eh, Clara ?” was 
her mother’s half sarcastic, half serious reply. 
“Well, you are my only child, and I suppose it 
must be sc; but when once that is done I will 
end my days in peace without any more worry, 
whatever you may urge. NowI will goand talk 
to Hugh myself.” 

Mrs. Vere had a lurking idea that she might 
accomplish her pet scheme and free herself 
from all responsibility if she could but bring 
about the coveted marriage between Clara and 
the heir of the Loraines, and her first words to 
the invalid had a bearing on that idea. 

“ My dear Hugh, Iam so glad you are con- 
valescent,” she said, graciously, as she sat down 
by his couch. “It is most gratifying that poor 
Clara’s cares and anxieties should be thus re- 
warded.” 

Hugh gave a rather impatient sigh. 

«Thank you, aunt,” he replied. “It is buta 
partial recovery, I am afraid,” he said. “The 
doctors are positive as to the necessity of a 
warmer elimate for me, and that does not look 
like recovery in my idea.” 

“Oh, nonsense! That is what the doctors 
always say,” returned Mrs. Vere; “it is their 
natural talk; but what I was going to say is 
that it is rather awkward about Clara. Yousee, 
the dear girl would be wretched not to go with 
you, and yet it makes it necessary for me to 
undertake the journey ; and after all, peopleare 
so censorious. They will say Clara is running 
after you,” she went on, gravely. 

Hugh gave an impatient gesture. 

“Running after a poor cripple like me is not 
very likely,” he returned. “ If Clara or you are 
afraid of remarks then I should be the last 
person to wish you to go. It would be a selfish- 
ness I could never be guilty of.’ 

“Oh, no! For heaven’s sake do not talk so,’’ 
returned Mrs. Vere, breathlessly. “I am sure 
Clara would never forgive me—never—to have 
such athing evennamed. She considers herself 
so completely as your promised wife that if she 
stood with you at the altar it would make no 
difference. Still, if she were so in reality it 
would of course make it all correct and proper 
for her to go with you,” added the lady, be- 
seechingly, as if half afraid, half anxious, that 
her words should be misunderstood. 

Hugh Loraine looked firmly and unflinchingly 
at her. 

« Aunt Vere,” he said, “listen tome. Ihave 
been encouraged by Clara to believe that she 
can be happy as my wife, but I never will ask or 
allow her to marry me in my present state just 
to be a nurse to a possibly dying man. No, 
when this immediate danger is over, and I am 
once more in my ordinary health, it will be 
different. There will be a reasonable chance 
that [ may live some years yet, and that Clara 
will be rewarded for her disinterested affection. 
But now, as I am, it is impossible. I cannot 
ever desire it;’’ and Mrs. Vere was silenced if 
not convinced, hastily beginning to talk about 
the necessary plans for the future. 

Italy was the prescribed region, and it was 
the idea of the invalid that he could change his 
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to. the south of the sunny 
land as the nd his. own feelings might 
alter. Th rooms engaged for them. at 
Nice in the first instance,and from then¢e Hugh 
planned to go to Florence and Rome and Naples 
during the next few months. 

Would Clara rejurna bride? That was the 
first idea in Mrs. Vere’s mind. as she listemed 
to the programme, -Aud had Clara’s thoughts 


weatne 





been read it is probable that she would have | 


asked of Fate—would.she return a countess ? 
lhord Deloraine had been heard of some short 
time since; and he was reported to be in delicate 
health and depressed spimits. It was all but an 
heir apparent she was marrying, and the only 
difficulty consisted in bringing about the mar- 
riage, a diffieelty easy, as she believed, to be 
removed a® time wenton ; and with that hope 


she and her.mother began. the:slow and anxious | 


“Well, Hugh, dearest, at last we are safe, 
or, rather, you aré safe,” said Miss Vere, ten- 
Gerly, as they arrived at last at the hotel where 
they were to take up a lengthened sojourn, “and 
I do not think you are any the worse for the 
long journey, after all.” 

The cripple shook his head. sadly. 

“I think differently. [ believe I am very 
weak; Clara. I feel as if my doom was sealed 
now. You are very good, very good, dear 
cousin, but you will, f' fear, never be bonnd by 
au'y to attend’ tome. You would be mad, and 
I suould be mad'to imagine such a thing.” 

it was an unpleasant idea to Miss Vere, and 
what-wag yet more disagreeable to her, she 
began to trace back these fancies to the time 
wien Leila had appeared on the scene. True, 
it nad also been at that time Hugh's accident 
had so shattered his health, but still, with an 
instinctive jealousy of that young and lovely 
rival, she tried to satisfy her restless doubts on 
that head. 

“T wonder where that unlucky girl is who 
Stole the jewels,” she said, as if to change an 
embarrassing spbject. 

“Who was ‘accysed of stealing, you ought to 
say,” Yeturned the cripple, calmly. “I believe 
in her Mnocence as J'do in my own.” 

“What Quixotic enthusiasm, dear Hugh.” 

“What simple justice, Cinra. Could anyone 
see and know that poor girl and doubt for a 
moment that she was most cruelly maligned ?” 
he -rephed, warmly 










‘Il only hope we may never come in contact 
ith her again,” exclaimed Clara, fretfully ; 
“it is extremely disagreeable. One does not 
know what to do with persons so mach below 
one and so doubtiul in character. ‘They are 
not exactly servants, and yet, of course, not 
ladies, and generally very pretentious in their 
idena, especially if they fancy they, have dis- 
tinguished themselves,” she went on, with a 
sneer, “ But I will leave you now to rest your- 
seif, and go and inspect the visitors” book. 
Somebody may be here that one knows, and 
make it a little more cheerful for you, Hugh ;” 
and with a licht kiss she left her invalid cousin 
to vest in peace. 

But he did not sleep. Clara’s words had con- 
jured ap thoughts and images that effectually 
oanished what would have been a solace to him 
in his wearied state. He thoucht of Leila—the 
lovely one, the twice saviour of his life, ‘the 
@entje, womanly, and deserted one, who was at 
that early age the very sport of misfortune and 
cruelty. 





What bliss to he near her, to hear her sweet | 


soothing voiee, to see her lovely face bending 
over him; to feel the touch of her licht fingers, 
that brouchtia thrill to his frame, even in the 
midst of his suffering. Alas for Huch! Teila 
had pierced him to the heart, albeit she had 
saved his life; 'she-had tauckt him what it was 
to love, and what was more, she bad tauent him 
that his heart was not his betrotiied bride's. 
Alns! alas! 

_He was bound to Clara; as it seemed, by all 
tne ties of kindness and gratitude, and fitness 
of position. But'the one great thing was yet 





wanting. He did not love, and, what, was more, 
he felt.he could never love Clara Vere. And 
yet he was bound to fulfil his pledge when such 
was possible. 

He could almost welcome. the snffering that 
made it.a duty to delay, and he sank to sleep 
at last with the half consoling despair that he 
should. never be able to wed liying woman, 
whether leved or unloved, hich born or humble, 
ere sinking to the grave. Clara. Vere kad an 
object in inspecting the said visitors’: book, 

She had seen with her guick, sharpness.off 
perception the name of the Earl of Deloraine 
in more than one of the entries of visitors during 
the-last. day or two when they stopped et, hotels 
en route, and it ocourred to her busy brain. that 
it was possible he might have followed :them. to 
the goal where so many English people Jand,as 
a permanent residence, and her eager eyes 
gianced over the recent pages to find the fa- 
miliar name. 

It was not there, however, and she was about 
to give up. the hope that she would have an dp- 
portunity of judging for herself as to the state 
and condition of the man on whom her future 
position depended, when a tall, spare figure, with 
features sharpened, and hair streaked with grey, 
more by care or illness than time, came up tothe 
book, and seizing the pen which Clara. bad laid 
down, hastily dashed off a few words, which 
Clara could easily read, even where she stood, 
as the name she desired to see. 

The Earl of Deloraine, for it was he who thus 
inscribed his name in the large volume, glanced 
idly at those immediately above it, ayd then 
with a natural impnise turned to examine the 
lady im whose elegant handwriting a name so 
familiar was entered, A mutual glance of re- 
cognition passed between them. 

Lord Deloraine felt that he could scarcely ig- 
nore the presence of so near a relative, if it was, 
indeed, his crippled heir who was thus strangely 
brought in contact with him, and he addressed 
Miss Vere with the courteous deference that 
deprives any unusual breach of etiquette of any 
presymption. 

“May T ask if the Mr. Loraime, who is, I see 
a recent arrival, is of the family of Castle De- 
loraine,” he asked, politely ignoring the possi- 
bility that Clara had decyphered his own auto- 
graph. 

“Certainly,” she said. “He is a great in- 
valid, and my mother and I, his aunt and 
cousin, have come with him in hope of benefit- 
ing his health after a severe accident. We are 
but just arrived here.” 

«T must introduce myself, then, as his rela- 
tive, Lord Deloraine,” said the earl. ‘And 
there is some similarity between us that I am 
a wanderer also in search of ‘ benefit,’”’ he went 
on, bitterly. ‘I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing him, of course, though my stay bere is un- 
certain,” 

« Oh, yes, it will do him good ;/it' will rouse 
him,” she said; “it is the best remedy for; 
mental or bodily ills to meet with relatives and, 
friends.” 

“Yes, when relatives are friends,” observed 
the earl, cynically. ‘I have very slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Loraine.” 

“He is ill and suffering, that is a passport 
to intimacy,” said Clara, in the soft tones she 
could assume at pleasure. 

“You think so. That isnot a general idea. 
It rather repels than attracts friends, it is 
generally supposed.” 

“IT do not think so, It gives more interest 
in a stranger than rude health and happiness,” 
she said, in the same gentle accents. “‘ ButI 
will tell Mr. Loraine you kindly mean to, yisit 
him, and’ then you can judge for yourself.” 

And with a bow tiat had a sort of “an, re- 
voir’ stenificance, sne left the room where the! 
scene had taken place. Was she satisfied with 
the appearance of the man she had so longed to 
see. Did it increase or diminish her hopes of 
wearing the coronet of Deloraine? She sat 
down to consider the chances ere she sought 
her mother’s apartment to announce her dis- 
covety. : 

“Hes not ill,” she thought; “at Teast, not 
in body. .There is no trade of disedse about 


him—none; at. least, not. what would shorten 
his life; but there is the sign of a deep and 
proud angry sorrow. in his worn features. He 
is haughty and injured and alone. ; He has 
exiled himself from his country and friends; he 
thinks suffering repels. It will be a triumph to 
convince him he is wrong, and to obtain the confi- 
dence of such a deep nature. And who knows 
—who knows what may happen if that is accom- 
plished? I may be at the castlesooner than I 
expect. Whatever is‘the result, it is my surest 
game. Yes, I see it'all now. What is before 
me? Tt is worth an effort, though it may ruin 
all. But with watchfal’ vi¢ilance ‘it may 
succeed, and if it fails, why there is always the 
cripple to'fall back'on, my Charming betrothed ; 
he at least is bound'to me for life.” 


-_-_— 


CHAPTER, XIX. 


Alas, cur youne alfections run to waste 

Ov water but the desert, whence arise; 
But we the dark luxurianee baste 

Baek to the one, as tempting to the eyes. 


“Lapr Teupsp, this is the young petson I 
spoke of whom Pf wished to recommend for your 
situation,” was Madame di Ballard’s imtroduc- 
tion to Leila’s néw mistress a day or two after 
the gir)’s arrival at Nice. 

fp ha@been barely suffeient te recover the 
fatigues of her journey, but still youth and’a 
determined will does much to assist Nature, and 
when the “ Rejected One * entered the sitting- 
room of the Italian lady, she bore little trace of 
the mental and’ bodily suffering’ she had gone 
through save ima delicacy and pensiveness of 
tint and expression that rather added to than 
diminished her charms. 

Lady Temple was seareély less attractive in 
Leila’s eyes, albeitin a very different way. She 
was of course a middle-aged woman and had all 
the fleshy softness and languor of Italians ‘at 
that ‘time of life, but then in compensation she 
retained the splendid eyes, the tich black hair, 
‘and ‘clear skim whieh gave a certain attraction 
to her even then when youth was past, and her 
young daughter was diready ‘beginning toaspire 
to the early maturity of her nation, and looked 
at least two years older than Pnglish girls 
would have done abt the same age. But what 
was of fat rifore mpeg fn Leila’s eyes was 
the sweet smile and soft’ voice: with which the 
lady acknowledged her new guest. 

“You speak Italian ?” she said} after the first 
few sentences of greeting. 

Leila’ replie@ m the affirmative, and Lady 
“Temple went on in the same language. 

«JT ean. speak 4 little English, and I like my 
Clarice 'to learn it fluently, as she has an English 
name and: is the daughter-of an Englishman. 
But for me,” she said, with.a sigh, “ my earliest 
and happiest days and my warmest affections 
were connected with my.own-dear land and its 
soft tongue.” 

She was silent for-a few Bae cape 4 during 
which, sae was gazing earnestly at her new 
-acquaintance, and then she. turned; to Madame 
di Ballard with a.sort of meditative air, as if she 
scarcely.thought that Leila would be aware of 
being the subject. of her remarks. 

“ Miss Loraine has something, of a foreign air 
and feature,” she said. ‘“ There, ig little, yeuy 
little of the cold English style. about her. It is 
a merit.in my eyes, so do not look alarmed. 

‘signora,” she went on, as she saw Leila’s em- 
barrassed air. “It kills and crushes me-to have 
the rigid hardness of the North against me, at 
every turn, and I could not bear it for Clarice. 
So that.is well, Madamedi Bailard, I am con- 
tent.. I wijl give the signora atrial If she 
pleases Clasice it will be all that remains. , The 
poor child: mustnot he made miserable.” 

Tt was accepted as a dismissal by the; “ confi- 
dential agent,” and Madame. di Ballard de- 


parted, leaving the patroness and the dependen 
Logether, : 
“There, do. not look, so.disapproving at: my 
devetion. to, my country. and my.ehild,” said 
Lady Tewple, signing to Leila to come, nearer 
to the fautepil on, which she was reelining, 
Leila started. She nad certainly never meant 
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her face to express so clearly her thougits, 
though in truth she had scarcely felt discourage- 
ment at the prospect of pleasing a capricious 
and wilful mother and child. 

“« Indeed, indeed, I did not,” she began, but 
Lady Temple interrupted her. 

“Yes, you did, so do not deny it any more 
than I ever deny my own follies. The truth is 
that I have had a life of disappointment even 
in apparent prosperity, and I can only now find 
comfort in freedom and in the child who is all 
my own. And Iwant her to be happy, and she 
tis like me, she cannot be good or content with 
‘anyone she dislikes. And I believe she wiil like 
you,” she went on, reflectively. 

“Thopeso. Twill try,that she shall,” said 
‘tue girl, softly. 

“Try,” oh, that is no use,” returned the 
tralian, quickly. I tried. once—twice, and in 

vain. Once I strove to win the love that 
to have been wine, andthen to give: it where it 
ought to.have been given, but it was/all in vain 
—ves, all in vai, and Clarice cannot either.” — 

‘Leila looked as she felt, strangely interested 
‘in such a cunfession from one who was surrounded 
by all that wealth could. give, possessed of name 
and friends and child... Ah, how the “ nameless 
one” envied, and yet how she pitied. her whom 
she deemed so happy and so rich in fortune’s 
‘gifts. 

“ Perhaps you were mistaken,” she said, softly. 
«The love-mighi,,perbaps, recently have had 
the love and yet not known it.” 

.& little smile crossed the lady’s lips. 

“Np, no, no,” she said. “I had but too good 
~proof of tint. tie matriedianother, even though 
we had, been. betrorhed from early childhood, 
as is the.eustom. in our: cyan aay os 
know. He was.a.cousin,. ways in- 
tended that) we should umite-the title and the 
wealth of ourmutualirace, And what-was far 
amore uneven, I loved him—yes, not becattse I 
was told to do so,” she said, with another of the 
sniiles that gave a strange, cynical expression 
to her soft features—no, it was with the hatred 
and ardent love that we Italians feel in such 
intensity. And he must have known it—he did 
know it. I was not unattractive, and others 
know I said it, but he'did not love me. I tried 
in vain. And whatdo you think was the end of 
it ?”’ she went on, questioningly. 

« How can I imagine,” said Leila, “save that, 
as I know, you married another.” 

“Yes; but not till he had disgraced himself, 
‘and ‘forfeited every possible tie that could bind 
me to him,” said Lady Temple,sadly. “He 
married—aye, and not .as he should ‘have done— 
with the least plea of excuse, save one, suspicious 
to me. No, it was in a foreign land, and in 
ssecreey and darkness that he took my rival for 
wife. And then to crown all, he died, and if 
he did leave children they areal) unknown and 
unacknowledged. So you'see I was avenged,” 
she went on, sadly, “and without deed or word 
of mine.’ 

** And’ you,” pursued ‘Leila, interested in 
the tale of disappointed love thus singularly 
confessed, “what did you do?” 

“Ididas yousee. I married also, a wealthy 
and high-born Englishman, but P-was wretched. 
I could not love an iceberg, even if my heart 
had been free, and it was nebtill I was left with 
my child—my own Clarice, that the chains fell 
off. and I' wus not happy ‘but content.” 

Tt was a sad reveintion of a disappointed, 
joyless life; and Leila could but accept it as a 


proof that she was not altogetherso alone in her | 


hard lot as she sonietimes bélieved. She had 
been rejected, but then'there had been trials of 
Digby’s affection, such as few eovld have borne 
with firm constancy, while in this instance, it 
had been an unrecognised passion that had been 
crushed and thrown batk on am impetuous and 
imtense nature, such as this modern Giuletta 
evidently possessed.” 

«Tt was sad—very sad,” she murmured, “ but 
still you have had—you still have—something 
in your child.” 

= tes, yes, but she is like her father., Sie | 
is English in look if not in all things,” was the } 


doubting reply, ‘tandis.is for'that I think you | 


may understand and manage her. 
I have seeri you I am certain of it,” she went on, 
her eyes rivetted still on Leila’s lovely face as 
she spoke. 
him I loved, and it is that which has brought 
all this so vividly to my mind and opened my 
heart to tell you my story.” 

“Tam sorry. I fear if it is so I shall only be 
a source of pain to you,” said Leila, fancying it 
might be that Lady Temple’s poor occupied 
brain saw in all the rest resemblance to him she 
had so devotedly loved. 

“No, that is past. It will be but a bond of 
sympathy,” she said. “ After all, it is in the 
features rather than the expression that you 
recall him to me. When you speak or smile 
you are all different. He had not your sweet, 
sad look, at least, not for me. I know not what 
itimight have been for his. English wife,” she 
.added, with a quiver of the lip tnat betrayed the 
jealous agony of oe memory even after all the 
years that had e 

There was = pause, and then Lady 
Seemlemns a belband ordered“ Miss ‘'emple ” 

to be semé to her. It was a strange anomaly, 
that ae up, as it were, of Italian passions, 
su » and with the English 


* 


name and Ii of vancis Temple, and 
from what Lady said, Leila was fully 
prepared to see the apparition that presented 


itself im obedience to her mother’s summons. 

Claxice Temple entered the room with aslow, 
calm step, and one that was almost natural at 
herearlyage. Sheeertainly was a remarkable |’ 
contrast to iker mother’s soft yet passionate 
natureand mien. Nerwas she more like her in 
feature than in styleomexpression. Clarice was 
fair, even to cold colourlessness ; her eyes were 
a light blue, amd her hair a pale brown; her 
figure tall and slight, but without the undula- 
fting grace or lithe, springy activity that 
became her early youth. 

In short, it seemed to Leila that Lady Temple 
had scarcely more to love and sympatiise with 
in the child she doated on so fondly than in tine 
husband who appeared to have been so uncon- 

- genial with her nature. 

Clarice advanced with tunmoved composure to 
‘be presented to the attendant governess on 
whom so much of her happiness and comfort 
would depend, but still Leila fancied that she 
could detect a quick and not altovether amiable 
or promising expression in the girl’s face when 
her mother called her to her side. There was 
more of jealous suspicion than youthful confi- 
dence in the sharply cut and passionate young 

‘features: when Lady Temple placed her hand in 
Leila’s half extended fingers. 

‘Clarice, my denr, this is the young lady 
who will attend to vou in future,” she said, 
«] mean that she will suverintend your lessons, 
and your comfort ont of the school hours, and I 
am. sure you will find her pleasing and agree- 
able, my child,” she added, with an anxious in- 
quiting look at her daughter as tie spoke. 

Clarice did not allow her hand to rest in the 
soft palm of her new attendant, but withdrew it 
with a cold shrinking from the contact. 

“TL hope so, mamma. Your last choice was 
not at.all a happy one. I shall soon be able to 
tell you,” she said, in a hard voice, all unlike 
the soft rich tones of her Italian mother. 

« True, earissima, true,” said Lady Temple, 
soothingly, “‘ but you will try to make yourself 
happy, my love, for it seems to me that it is im- 
possible you can have anyone who will be able 
and willing to combine so much that. you need ? 
There, show her your apartments, my love, 
which she and you will inhabit, and then you 
will become better acquainted,” she went on, 
doubtiully. 

Clarice gave a haughty inclination of the 
head, and then fled from the room, leaving 


the slightest notice of her movements. 
not. till they had mounted the proad marble | 





stairs of the palazzo, which Lady Temple in- | 
herited from her father, that tae aeiress vouch- | 
saied any indication that sherwas aware of the 
| presence of ber new attendant 

“'Vnis is my sWting-reom, whi slain you will share 


And now, 


“You are strangely like him—like | 


with me,” she said, “ at least save when I wisn 
to be alone, when you will be so good as to re- 
tire to your own apartment. And that is my 
bedroom and dressing-room attached,” she 
added, carelessly, injicating the chamber with 
her hand. ‘You will not have to do anything 
to them except take care of my dress and orna- 
ments, and assist me in dressing. ‘The rest will 
be done by the servants.” 

It was an ungracious and haughty introduc- 
tion to the humiliating duties Leila had under- 
taken, but it had to be accepted and endured in 
silence, and the graceful gesture that indicated 
Miss Loraine’s comprehension of her position 
was more dignified a rebuke than could have 
been given by the slightest indication of dis- 


Then sheat once passed into the other room 
of the suite and occupied herself in examining 
all that belonged to her new position. It was 
a5 least safety and shelter as it so appeared, and 
Leila strove hard to bring down her spirit to 
the necessary patience and submission. 

«T am so young,” she mused, “so very young, 
and I am afraid I shail not die yet.” 

And them came the bitter thought that 
Geoffrey Sabine would believe her guilty when 
he heard the tale of flight ; and yet what did it 
signify? Shewould not be likely to see him 
more, and, besides, what link could there be be- 
tween him and herself—the nameless and re- 
jected one, amd it was better for her peace that 
she should never see him more. 


She little dreamed that at the very moment 
when she was thus assuming the duties of a 
humble dependent her once betrothed lover was 

his vows afresh to one whose rank was 
perhaps even higher, if her attractions were not 
greater, than the whilom daughter of the 
Loraines. 

It was the day after Digby Mayfield had re- 
ceived Lord Dunallan’s scornful rejection of 
his challenge, and his resentment was certainly 
as fiery as his admiration for the beautiful girl 
who had been the cause of the insult he had so 
signaily failed to avenge. 

It was a galling sequel to his former be- 
trothal with Leila Loraine, and his passion rose 
to fever heat as he mused over the next step to 
be taken in the exasperating position. Lord 
Dunallan’s character for courage and spirit was 
too high for him to hope to blast it by prociaim- 
ing him “ coward.” He had signalised himseif 
in more than one daring feat during his past 
life, and Digby had a tolerable conviction that 
he would court ridicule himself by attempting 
to cast shame on his rival. 

One means of revenge alone remained. He 
would strive and without delay to snatch the 
prize from the insolent Dunallan, who thus 
heaped contempt on insult, and thus at onee 
vindicate his own pretensions and punish the 
man who had so cavalierly despised them. 
And the opportunity presented itself even sooner 
than he had anticipated. 

Tickets: were offered to him for one of the last 
and most recherché fetes of the waning season 
—one of those where interestand not money 
wins admission to the bewildering scene, and 
armed with these as credentials, and trusting to 
his good fortune to give him an opportunity of 
making use of tne admittance they would. com- 
mand, he drove off to the house that had seen 
his humiliation, and which he trusted now 

might be the scene of his triumph. 

Lady Agatha was at home, and the excep- 
tionally early hour of his visit was a toleri ible 
pledge that she would be alone. A brief pen- 
cilled word on his card informed her of. the 





urgent character of his request for admission, 
and a message came after some harassing 


Leila to follow at her leisure, without taking delay that ‘ Lady Agatha would seethe mi arquis 
It was | | for a few minutes 


, though she was not receiving 
that day from a slight indisposition.’ 

She looked a most lovely and graceful in- 
valid, if such she chose to be considered, and the 
more, simple and neglig¢ character of her 
costume yvave a more touching and feminine 


character to her proud beauty. 
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“You are most gracious to admit me,” said 
the marquis, regarding her with anxious tender- 
ness. “ Are you really seriously suffering, dear 
Lady Agatha ?” 

She gave a languid smile. 

“Oh, no. Only a little nervous, I believe,” 
she said, “and a slight headache which makes 
me inclined to be a sullen recluse for the day.” 

«And you have made me an exception,” he 
said, with a gleam of pleasure in his eyes. 

“Only on the belief in your good faith,” she 
said, warningly, holding up her fan. “ You 


assured me you really had a reason for seeing | 


me.” 

“Certainly I have, to lay these humbly for 
your acceptance,” he said, producing the tickets, 
**and yet to present a yet more important peti- 
tion to your consideration.” 

She glanced at them with a look of satisfac- 
tion. She had felt rather piqued at the absence 
of any admission to this much talked of féte. 

“Thank you, Lord Mayfield, I will accept 
them,” she said. 
left just now that it is rather refreshing to see 
the dying embers of the season woke up to a 
blaze. Yes, I will go, unless I am prohibited, 
which is not very likely,” she went on, with a 
smile of proud security. 

«And my next offering, my more anxious 
petition, will that find as gracious a considera- 
tion ?” said the marquis, with real graciousness 
of manner and tone. 


** How is it possible to say without knowledge | 


of its nature? Inever make biind promises,” 
she said, with a faint blush that against her 
will betrayed the suspicion she entertained of 
the nature of the request. 

“Can you not guess its nature ?” he returned, 
with the same unaffected agitation of manner. 


“There are so few things | 
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[A NEW PATRONESS. ] 


tous request, a far more pleasant offering, of 
which I am afraid even to speak. Yet it must 
| be done, and I must pluck up courage to risk 
my fate, however abruptly. Lady Agatha, I 
have perhaps a rank and fortune to offer you 
that is not altogether unworthy of you; but 
| when I look at you, all surrounded by smiles 
, and admirers, and then at my humbie self, I 
scarcely darehope. Is it possible, can you listen 
to what is at least true, devoted love—to the 
heartfelt promise of a future devoted to you ?” 
he went on, in a broken voice that pleaded for 
him more strongly than words. 

Lady Agatha was taken by surprise. There 
was no doubt of it. In truth, with all the 
habitual attention and homage she received, she 
scarcely did distinguish between seeming pre- 
tensions and the more idle admiration of the 
| hour, and she could scarcely decide whether she 
| was most pleased or perplexed by the unlooked 
| for proposal. 

Thoughts at ouce contending and “ananswer- 
| able rushed over her mind during the brief 
| interval before she gave her answer. Lord 
| Dunallan’s cold, proud suit, the inferiority of his 
| wealth and rank to that of the young marquis, 
| the humble and respectful tone of the suit of 
the latter, were rapidly weighed like scales in 
| her mind. 
| It would be a worthy revenge, a coup d'etat, 
| that would fall with sudden force on the cul- 
prit’s head. If he did really love her it would 
| be but a blow to the pride that could not have 
borne with her lawful pretensions. If not it 
would vindicate her dignity and give her a man 
| devoted to her as her gifts of nature and fortune 
| deserved. 
It was a dangerous moment for both, nay, it 


“What can it be? Am I to promise you for | may fairly be said for all three of those con- 
the first dance, or accept a bouquet for the ceca- | cerned. A wavering in the balance, a turn in 
sion? That is the most probable solution of | the scales, might be for the weal or woe of her- 
the mystery,” she said, half concealing her | self and others. Her colour varied bewitchingly 
features with the essence bottle that lay on the | on her cheeks as she wavered, and Digby May- 
table near her. | field could watch with his own interpretations 





“No, Lady Agatha. It is a far more momen- 'the workings of the mind that was at that 


moment deciding on its own and his future. 

It was a thrilling silence for a few moments. 
during which the beatings of each other’s hearts 
could plainly be distinguished; but it came to 
an end. - Lady Agatha’s lips trembled painfully, 
her colour varied, and then a second time the 
words rose to her reluctant tongue. It was a 
brief answer that formed itself, and that at last 
found vent in words. 

“Yes, I will trust you, Lord Mayfield.” 

The enraptured suitor could scarcely credit 
his own happiness as he listened. 

“Again! again! Say it again! Give me 
but a pressure of the hand, a smile, if you will 
not speak,” poured out from his lips. 

«‘Yes,” was murmured, and then the small 
fingers closed softly on his hand, and a smile 
came slily from the upturned features. 

It was complete now. He could no longer 
doubt. 

“TI may speak to the marquis, may I not?” 
he asked. 

She inclined her head. It was a prayer spoken 
in a different tone to that of Egbert Dunallan. 
He pressed her hand to. his lips, and lingered 
one instant to give her a last chance of retract- 
ing her permission; but the restraining word 
did not come, and the next instant Lord May- 
field had sought the library, where the marquis 
passed most of his early mornings, and in a few 
straightforward words had preferred his re- 
quest. A brief but important colloquy followed, 
but to the lasting and momentous effect that 
Lord Mayfield was accepted as the future son- 
in-law of the Marquis of St. Colomb. 

Lord Dunallan had lost the betrothed whom 
he had wooed with but a half-hearted affection, 
and the lover who had rejected Leila Loraine 
in her adverse fortunes was the formal and ac- 
cepted lover of Lady Agatha St. Ives. Such 
were the turns of Fortune’s wheel in a few brief 
months with Leila Loraine and the man she had 
so loved and honoured. ~ 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE KING’S SIGN MANUAL. 


In the midst was seen 
A lady of majestic mien. 
SHr1eyr. 


RasHLEIGH was never happy unless he was 
plotting. He'saw that Rob Roy was a friend of 
Frank, and he had received a letter from him 
in Glasgow, telling him that if he did not give 
up the money and securities he had taken from 
London, he would be compelled to do so. 

That threat at once made Rashleigh Rob’s 
enemy, and he determined to get The Macgregor 
out of thé way. For that purpose he sent for 
Morris, who had a post under the Government 
as a guager, and they met at Rashleigh’s 
lodgings one morning after breakfast. 

** Morris,” said Rashleigh, “you have known 
me for some time, and I think I have given you 
reason to believe that Iam your friend, for it 
was chiefly through my influence with certain 
friends in this city that you obtained the post 
of guager which you now hold. 

“ That is true, sir,” replied Morris, “and if 
an opportunity of showing my gratitude arises, 
it shall not be said that I was found wanting.” 

** It has arrived.” 


“ How ?” Morris inquired, in some surprise. 
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[a ROYAL ENVOY.] 


“Rob Roy is a dangerous man. He has 
sworn to have your life and mine?” 

«‘ What harm have I done him ?” 

“I might ask the same question,” replied 
Rashleigh. ‘However, the fact remains the 
same. We must protect ourselves. I can rely 
upon my information. Now, what I want you 
to dois this. Send a letter to Rob Roy at the 
Clachan of Aberfoil asking him to meet you 
with not more than a dozen followers, as you 
have impcrtant business to transact with him, 
and will come alone and unattended.” 

Well!” ejaculated the guager. 

“Major Galbraith is in the field with the 
Lennox Militia, who are tired of Rob’s raids and 
have sworn to capture him. He will come to 
meet you at say the Rocky Burn, a stream ten 
miles from here. Galbraith shall be informed 
by me of the rendezvous, and will swoop down 
on him like a hawk on its prey. We shall bag 
the fox and no harm will come to you.” 

Morris seemed somewhat reluctant to execute 
the task which was imposed upon him. 

“TI would rather, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘that 
you had selected someone else to carry out your 

lan.” 
Pe There is no one else I can trust, nor one 
who can so well execute my purpose. Sit down 
and write the letter. Say you have seen Miss 
Vernon ; that bait will catch him.” 

Morris very unwillingly took pen in hand and 
wrote : 

“To Tue Macerecor, 

“Worthy chief, I send you greet- 
ing, and beg that you will give me a meeting 
at the Rocky Burn two hours after daybreak 
on the third day from the receipt of this, as I 
have that to communicate which you will find 
is to your interest to hear. I have seen Miss 
Vernon, and need not say more, asa nod is as 
good as a wink to the horse that is blind. I 
shall be unattended, so you need not bring a 
large following. Iam, your honour’s obedient, 
humble servant to command. 


«S$. Morris, Guager.” 





Taking the letter, Rashleigh read it and 
nodded his head in approval. 

“That will do,” he said. ‘Mind you keep 
the appointment. I will do the rest.” 

Morris went to his home in dire distress 
trembling for the result, as he had the strongest 
possible dread of Rob, well knowing his unscru- 
pulous and lawless nature. The letter was de- 
spatched to the clachan by a trusty messenger, 
whom Rashleigh selected and fully instructed 
as to the duty he had to perform. He did not 
doubt that the outlaw would come, and he was 
equally sure that if he did he would be taken. 
At the same time he wrote to Major Galbraith, 
informing him of the trap he had laid for the 
freebooter, and advising him to form an ambush 
at the Rocky Burn. 

The day before the plot was to be carried into 
execution Rashleigh was poring over some 
maps of the country and adding up rows of 
figures, as if he was studying the best place for 
the exiled prince to effect a landing on the 
coast of Scotland, and reckoning up the number 
of men that the various disaffected Highland 
chiefs could put in the field against the troops 
of King George. A serving girl entered the 
apartment and announced that a lady wished to 
see him. 

“ Who is she ?” asked Rashleigh, astonished, 
for he had no female acquaintances that he was 
aware of. 

‘««A braw bonnie lassie,” replied the domestic, 
“but she did not gie any name.” 

«Let her come in.” 

Presently the door opened again, and Diana 
Vernon made her appearance. 

“Ah! my sweet cousin!” exclaimed Rash- 
leigh, “‘I did not think you were so far north, 
but I am glad to see you neverthelees.” 

Diana sat down ona chair which he politely 
offered her. 

“Perhaps your rapture will be moderated 
when you know the object of my visit,” she re- 
plied 


“I can never be sorry to have seen you.” 





“ We shall see, Cousin Rashleigh. Iam here 
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to demand the notes, securities and papers be- 
longi ng to ti ne firm of Osbaldistone and Cor npany 
which you he ave feloniously abstracted and 
illegal ly hold! 

The black look which so often disfigured 
Rashleigh’s countenance crossed his expressive 
features. 

“ What if I refuse to comply with your modest 
request ?” he asked. 

* You will not do so~* 

** Diana,” he-eaid, “ -_ should you interest 
yourself go greatly in this young man’s. behalf? 
Francis Osbaldistone eam never be aught to 
mane 

« He knows that from myown lips, but I wish 
to see him righted 

“You are perfectly well aware why I took 
these securities amd monies,” a ex- 
claimed, earnestly; “and to ask me give 
them upis to seriously imperil the cause which; 
is dear to the hearts of both of us.” 

* All that. I am not prepared to admit. The 
cause of King James will not be jeopardised by 
saving the honour and credit of the Qabal- 
distones,” replied Diana. 

«* Let:me reason with you,” he urged. “These 
Highland lairds will not fight mpless they 
are paid'for it. They musthave money, gad I 
<istinetly refuse to accede to your demand. It 
would be madnass to do so, amd yon must con- 
quer your sentimental weakness im favour of 
Francis.” 

Diana coloured up to.the eyes. 

“ How daze: you talk to me like ‘that! ahe 
exclaimed. .“ You have no righp te do sa. I 
simply do not wish to see the young’ man’s 
father ruined.” 

“Ruined he shall he!” Rashleigh enjoined, 
emphatically. 

“Not by you at any rate. Give up the 
papers !” she said, with an air of authority. 

** Never !” 

Diana, at this bold defiance, produced a sheet 
of paper on which some lines were written. It 
was signed James Rex. Rashleigh started and 
turned pale at the sight of this potential docu- 
unent, over which he hastily cast his eyes. 

“ What is this ?” he gasped. 

“ The King’s sign manual, dear cousin!’ an- 
swered Diana, triumphantly. “ Knowing your 
tenacity, I sent over to France and his majesty 
has forwarded you his royal command to de- 
liver the papers in question to one Diana 
Vernon, who now sits before you.” 

“What if I refuse?” 

“In that case you lose all hope-of ever re- 
gaining his royal highness’s favour. And how 
much that is worth to you I presume you are 
better acquainted than Tam.” 

Rashleich grated his teeth savagely together, 
and fidgetted uneasily in his clair. 

“You are checkmated, cousin, and had best 
yield with a good grace,” said Miss Vernon. 

For some littl time Rashleigh remained 
silent, and it was evident ‘that a deep struggle 
was going on in his breast. At length he gave 
way, for he believed in the exiled King’s eause. 
He had everything to hope from him in the 
future, and dared not offend. his majesty. By 
sending over to France Diana had completely 
outwitted him. 

“I obey the King’s commands,” he ex- 
<laimed. “ But-mark me well, Diana, you have 
made mea still more bitter enemy of Francis 
Osbvaldistone !”” 

**¥You way be his enemy. I am his friend, 
and we shall see who will triumph—the evil 
genius or the good fairy,” she rejoined. 

Going to an escritoire he unlocked it with'a 
silver key and took from ‘its recesses a packet 
which he handed to’ Miss Vernon. 

“There you will find all you require,” he 
eaid. ‘And now, perhaps, you will condescend 
to inform me where you are staying in this 
ancient City of Glasgow 2?” 

** "Phat concerns me alone,” answered Diana, 
eagerly opening the packet to satisfy herself 
that he had reaily given her’ what she was in 
seareh of. 

In vain he pressed her to be more commmuni- 
cative. All she would say was that she was 
well protected, and with powerful friends. 





With a mocking bow and a provoking smile she | Miss Vernon wanted to know when and where 


left him to nourish his evil thoughts, which were 
rendered acutely disagreeable by what had 
occurred. 

He was bafiled if not beaten, for he saw. that 
the credit of Mr. Osbaldistone would be re- 
established, and Frank probably restored to his 
father’s favour, for the important service hea 
would be able to render him as soon as Diana 
gave him the valuable packet she had just pos- 
sessed herself of. The next day he was up be- 
times and went to visit Morris, wnom he found 


already bestriding his horse to go and keep the 
wy he had made with Rob Roy at 
Boeky Burn. 


“Ah! you are-early astir,”’ he said. 

Yes,” replied the guager. ‘“ When I have 
work in hand I never let the grass grow under 
my feet, though I would rather ride fifty miles 
in anether direction.” 

“Tut!” exclaimed * you are faint 
-hearted. No harm will befallyou. It will bea 
feather in your cap to takethe outlaw, and barhie, 
Morris, if you come across: young Franeis Osbal- 
distone amd get a chance to puta bullet in him 
without being seen, I will give you a hundred 


pounds English.” 

Morris grinued in a ghastly manner. 

* You deal with your enemies,” he re- 
marked. “My sir, I would not like to fail | was 
foul ofyou.” 

“T can hate better than I cam: love,” imaged | Te 
Rashlei gnawing his nether lip. 


nytt ane re-evgy LES 
gallant, and his back ia tarned towards me, I'll 
earn the money, sit,” eontinued Morris, 
“ though I doubt if I shall come across him.” 
The time for 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE OUTLAW. 


All must perish. 
The race of Hangist is gone, 
The name of Horsa is no more, 


Ir was with considerable trepidation that 
Morris proceeded to the rendezvous, but he was 
buoyed up with the certainty that Major Gal- 
braith and his large body of Lennox Militia 
would be in hiding and surround the famous 
outlaw before he could do him any harm. 

The morning was cold and cheerless; one of 
those moist, penetrating mists, so common in 
Scotland, emitted a heavy dew almost like rain, 
and Morris was wet. to the skin befere he had 
gone half the distance. It seemed as if the sky 
was weeping at the deed.of treachery which was 
about to be performed, and all Nature had 
shrouded itself in gloom. 

The guager was well acquainted; with the 
country, having often had occasion to travel 
among the hills and glens, and he reached’ the 
Rocky Burnin due course. It was a, black, sullen- 
looking stream which glided through a rocky 
channel—-hence its name, and occasionally 
brawled and bubbled into white foam over 
hinden boulders. 

Taking his stand in a conspicuous position he 
looked a: ound-him, but could not see far, owimeg 
to the mist, yet as well as he could distinguish 
he wasalone. All at once the sun enme out and 
the mist lifted as if by magic. <A tall figure, 
followed by a dozen men, was-now seen aps 
sroaching, and one glance sufficed to show that 
it was Rob Roy himself. 

Waving his hand to his attendant elansmen, 
The Macgregor caused them to remain stationary 
and advanced alone to Morris. When they were 
within speaking distance, he exclaimed: 

« What would you witn me?” 

Morris was at a loss what to say. He leoked 
round in coufusion for the Militia, but did not 
pereeive any sign of them. A heavy sweat 
broke out all over him, and he felt as if he 
should fall from his horse. In this emergency | 


he-had to invent something, and replied that 


they | am taken ! 





she could see his honour. 

« And is that all you have bronght me here 
to say?” cried Bob. “By heaven! I could 
break every bone in your skin. Miss Vernon 
knaws fu’ weel where to find me if she is not 
gone clane daft.” 

“She has heard, honoured sir, that you are 
being hunted, and perhaps could not venture 
into Glasgow.” 

« All the mair reason why she suld not bring 
me out of my stronghold intothe plains. Ah!” 
added Rob, “ what is that ?” 

A note sounded’ema bugle and in an instant 
the moor was alive with militiamen on foot and 
on horseback. a 

“Betrayed!” crie@!Rob. Roy, “and by this 
worm. He shall die thodanse though !” 

Drawing his claymere.he ruahed upon Morris 
and mens or cat him - vi is not the 
guager discreetly pat spurs is horse and 
nan ht Se he could go. In his 
hurry and excitement he did ateoe ' to look in 
what direction he was going, and eareered over 
the moor in tae very teeta of the attendan: 


Highlanders. 
the sitnation in a mo- 
wapdad their ebicf the un nip 
into b 
Seach eeeantaan surrounded: by pte | wide oct too 


tn Major Gatton ts 


vesoue and laid down their lives him, 
was useless to fight against seb 

Rob himself did not desire ih foe heaientod’ i in 
a stentorian voice : 

“Fiyto the clachan! Let my wife knaw I 
Rouse the clans! Away!’ 

Hearing this they contented themselves witit 
seizing while aqutahatditenne, whom thepanused 

to discount and hurried off through paths only 
ane to themselves, se that the. wilitiamen 
were unable to follow'them. The cowardly and 
treacherous Morris was terribly alarmed, for ne 
gave himself up as lost, and with great show of 
reason, as the Macgregors were not likely to 
show him much-meroy, 

Whither hiscapters were ta 2 him: he knew 
not. They would answer no questions, and 
turned a deaf ear to his'supplications that they 
would set him at liberty. Meanwhile 'The Mac- 
gregor siw himself completely surrounded by 
the Militia. Two hundred carbines and match- 
locks were'directed at his body, and he could 
not as he contemplated cut his way out. 

“Yield!” eried Galbraith, cantering up on a 
strongly made Galloway horse. 

“Not to you, Endrick!” replied Rob. “I 
yield to numbers.” 

Invershalloch now joined-the major, and to 
him the outlaw handed his claymore. 

“There is no) kith or kin between either of 
us,” said Rob, “ but I surrender to you, In- 
vershalloch, for: 1 canna’ forget that we have 


| crackit mony a pint stoup of Hieland whisky 


together, to say naething of the flasks of Rhenisa 
and French claret.” 

“«* Ay,” replied Invershalloch, “ that was when 
you were ane honest mon, Maegregor.” 

«Who made me what I am ?” 

«T ken you have your wrangs. The English 
burnt ‘your house and turnéd you and your 
bairns out into the snaw. Yet that was no 
reason why you suld harry our cattle.” 

«Let it pass. I am caught like a rat in a 
trap,” exclaimed Rob, “and if it is his fate, « 
Macgregor knaws how to dee. Where are ye 

anging wi’ me ?”” 

“To Stirling Castle,” answered Major Gal- 
braith. 

Rob’s eyes lighted up with a subdued fire, 
which quickly died out. He was afraid tnat 
they were going to shoot or hang him out of 
hand, but there was hope yet, as it) was some 
distance to Stirling, and they had to traverse a 
difficult country which was swarming with his 
friends. In faet, lawless as he was,, Rob had 
more friends than enemies in the Highlands, 
and. there were many among his ors. thas 
day who would have been glad to see him, make 
his escape. 

-« One word mair,” said Rob Roy. 
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““Qpeak on,” replied Galbraith; “we will 
aceord you all'the grace we can, for’ the sake of 
“AulP Lang’ Syne,’ and we canna forget that, 
freedooter though you are, the Macgregors have 
guide bluid in their veins and a ¢awmill’ is 
always a gentleman, though he lifts the kerne 
frae the byre.” 

Rob smiled faintly. 

“T think I ken of a Gatbraith who was not 
oer anxious to pay for the cattle hé brought 
hame, he exclaimed. “'Phey raised him‘ a foot 
higher than he couid stand in the courtyard of 
Stirling Castle, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Wullye tell me to whom I am indebted for this 
stirprise?” 

«The guager Morris.” 

** Hoot, toot; that loon was but the- tool, and 
he'll meet wi’ his deserts before lang or I’m 
mistaken,” said Rob. 

“Well, if you want to know,” cried Inver- 
shalléch, who was-always blunt and straightfor- 
ward, “it was through Rashleigh Osbaldistone, 
now resident in Glasgow, that we were apprised 
of vour movements.” 

The ‘Macgregor -started ag if a serpent had 
stung him. 

“ What! Rashleigh,” he exclaimed. ‘TI did 
na think that hawks wad pick out hawks een. 
Curses on him for a fausse-hearted viliain.” 

«We have only done our duty, Macgregor,” 
sail Galbraith. ‘“ You hae ecollecit a crowd of 
a@'most five hundred idlers, whom you hae to 
feed, and ye’ve been reevin’ and livin’ on the 
countryside lang eneuch.” 

He made a sign to the bugler, who sounded 
“'to horse,” and the militia jumped into their 
saddles, the footmen forming into twostraggling 
rows. A horseman approached at a word from 
the major, aud Rob was told to mownt behind 
him. With a strong’piece of cord he was seeurely 
bound to the rider, and escape was out of the 
«nestion; for‘one:vould not fall off without the 
over. ? 

''@albraith and Invershalloch put themselves 
atthe head of the militia, Rob and bis guardian 
following close behind, the rest bringing up the 
reer. Phen the march began. The trooper to 
whom ‘lhe Macgregor was thus attached was an 
ole acquaintance of his, but he did not evince 
the fact by sign, look, or word. Aftertravelling 
# mile or so, Rob-said in a low tone: 

«Ewan 0’ Brigglands, I mind the time when 
youwere away from hame. It was cruel cauld 
weather and your bairns were crying for bread.” 

The trooper made no reply. 

“Iz seas then that Rob Roy sent them a heifer 
and a barrel o’ flour, Ewan, and’ money to boot. 
Dorxou keno” that, Ewan ?”” 

‘Phe man ‘seemed greatly moved at this re- 
miniseence, and he might bave been seen to 
wive'away @ tear which came: into his eye, but 
still he preserved silence. 

“Tt’ll soon be tauld to the Maceregors that it 
was'Ewan 0’ Brigglands who took: Rob Roy to 
Stirling:to be chokit to. death like a dog, and 
when my kimsmen come down to your gien, 
Ewan,' there'll bea sanguinary hearthstane, and 
someone will: be’ weeping sairly for the gude 
wife and hajiens. which weve dear to him.” 

Ewam'’siemotion became so great that he posi- 
tiveby shook on his, horse. 

« If: Rod Roy was to the fore nae harm wad 
come to ye, Ewan, but it will gar vegreet when 
you seek your. hame,” paursned Rob, who well 
knew the chord to touch npen. 

Ewan did not think it-prudent to. speak or turn 
his head, but:be sought one of Rob’s hands and 
‘pressed it slightly. Vinis recognition caused the 
neart of the outlaw to beat high, for .he knew 
vtinatuhis cavtorwas his friend, amdif:epportunity 
oecurred would aid hw. 

As they procecded tne country became very 
wild, rugged, and hilly, which caused, the troop 


oftherses: to proceed:at a leisurely pace. Rod, 


Roy studied the ground with a practised eye, as 
if he was meditating as‘to which would be the 
west place to endeavour: to. esc: 

He krew every inch of the country, but so 
aiui .mamy of! the Lennoxsnire men, amd if he was 
free of his bonds the next minute»it would be 
toirisir certiun deatin or recapture to attempt to 
Punywinmay oven @ basren moor. Giving Rob 





another sqneeze of the hand, Ewan whispered : 

“ We maun cross the River Forth, and ye ken 
there are wild places around the banks when we 
come to the ford.” 

«Tt is weel understood, Ewan,” replied Rob 
Roy, in the same tone. 

The mist, which had partially cleared off, now 
rose again with increased density, a circumstance 
which ‘the outlaw ‘hailed with pleasure, as it 
would render his chance of escaping easier. 
They had several miles to go, however, before 
they reached the river. Suddenly the advance 
guard halted. 

“ Who goes there?” cried a trooper. 

“ Friend,” was the reply. 


oo 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DEATH OF THE TRAITOR. 


* Flower of warriors, 
How is’t with Titus Tartius? 
Mancivs: ** As with .a mam busied abont decrees, 
Condamning some to death and some 
to exile, 
Ransoming him or pitying him, 
threatening the other.” 





Corionanes, 


As the melancholy strains of the pibroch ad- 
vancing up the glen came nearer, and yet more 
near, the agitation of Helen Macgregor continued 
to increase. until her distress was painful to 
witness. She knew well enough that the piper 
would not play such solemn music if he was not 
the bearer of bad tidings. It was not the joy- 
ful sound of victory but the funeral wail for tne 
dead, the dreaded coronach, which once heard 
can never he forgotten. 

Her sons were with her and had sustained no 
harm during the recent fight with the soldiers, 
only a few of her clan bad fallenin the struggle. 
It must then be her husband to whom some 
harm had come. Sick at heart, and pale as 
death, she awaited the approach of the minstrel 
and those who accompanied him,-their targets 
being reversed, and their heads bowed in token 
of grief, 

When they were within speaking distance 
she accosted them in a voice pitched in a high 
key. 

“ Macallister,” she exclaimed, “ what is this ? 
Speak! Do not keep me in suspense. Where 
is The Macgregor ?” 

The minstrel ceased playing, and replied 
sadly, “ He is taken.” 

“Captured! 'The Macgregor taken, and one 
of his clan lives to tell the tale. Oh! cowards 
and traitors! woe is me that I should live to see 
this day.” 

The sons of the fallen chief were as much 
coneerned as, their mother, and their hands 
tightened on their swords... Macallister hastened 
to explain how it was that Rob Roy had been 
surprised and captured by the Lennox Militia 
under Major Galbraith and Invershalloch. 

“Now, by heaven!” she exclaimed, “I will 
have a terrible-revenge. If one hair of The 
Macgregor’s head is injured blood shall run red 
on Endrick and Invershalloch. We will burn 
the country for miles round. Hamish! Robert! 
Do you hear that your father is taken and do 
you stand idly by? Was it for this I nursed 
you ?” 

They assured her that they would not be idle, 
and that every effort should be made to effect 
the rescue of their father. 

‘“‘Away with you,” continued Helen Mac- 
gregor. ‘* Rouse the clan between Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrime; let every man in The Mac- 
eregor’s country turn out for his rescue. Away! 
Not a word more.” 

Her sons hurried off to execute her commands, 
and soon the Highlanders, who had been stand- 
ing about with dejected countenances, began to 
look: more cheerful, and hastened in various di- 
rections to carry messages in the distriets indi- 
cated to:them by Hamish and Robert. 

It was with considerable surprise that Frank 
Osvaldistone and the bailie beard of the capture 
of Rob Roy, whic was.an event which, though 
always possible, was never probable, as he was 
at all times on his guard and full of resources. 
The bailie was about toexpress a hope that Mrs. 


Macgregor might soom have the pleasure of again 
beholding her beloved spouse, when her eyes 
fell upon the form of Morris, who, trembling lixe 
an aspen, was sianding between two High- 
landers. 

“Ha!she evied as she sawhim. “Is this the 
Sassenach wretch who betrayed my husband to 
the soldiers? Byring him forward.” 

Morris had in vain tried to avoid her gaze. 
He was dravyved before her more dead than alive, 
and cowered before her fierce look, which would 
have made-a stouter heart than his quail. 

“I pray you, madame,” he said, iman abject 
toné, * to remember that I was.tae mere tool:of 
another. WhatI did was by constraint. Thad 
never any ill-will towards Mr. Campbell, and 
no one regrets more than I that he should be in 
his present strait.” 

“Peace,” Helen Macgregorreplied. “I want 
no excuse from you. The crime you have com- 
mitted admits of no excuse. Does not the Scrip- 
ture say that we shail have an eye for an eye, 
and life for life.” 

‘But your good man will, doubtless, be 
rescued, and then you caa afford to look over my 
share in this sad business.” 

“J will never do it. Youdelivered him to his 
enemies, and I will at least make sure of your 
punishment. Your life is forfeited.” 

This reply was equivalent tosentence of death, 
which he did not doubt would be executed in a 
most summary wanner. The prospect of imme- 
diate execution was terrible to Morris, who, like 
all cowards at heart, dearly loved his life. 
Urged by a paroxysm of fear, he threw himseif 
at her feet, and taking up the hem of her dress, 
kissed it fervently. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” he exclaimed, “ have 
pity on me. Iam innocent of any intent to do 
harm to The Macgregor. It was Rasnieiga 
Osbaldistone who set me on.” 

Bad as Rashleigh was, Frank could not believe 
him capable of such base treachery. 

‘““Beware what you say, sir,” he remarked. 
“Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone is my cousin, and 
he comes of an honourable house.” 

“Itistrue. I have documents on me which 
will prove it, for he cannot go against his own 
letters written in hisown hand,” replied Morris. 

Helen Macgregor waved her hand impatiently. 

“We are but wasting time,” she said. “I 
would not cate if there were fifty people in this 
conspiracy. You alone are to blame. I have 
you in my power. You were taken red-handed 
as it were and you snall surely die.” 

She regarded him with a wolfish ferocity which 
made her interesting features for the moment 
a)most repulsive. 

‘“* Macallister,” she went.on, “and you Mac- 
farlane, seize the wretch and throw him over 
yon rock into the tarn with a stone round his 
neck. He has lived like a dog; like a dog shal) 
he die.” 

Frank felt his flesh creep and his blood grow 
cold as the executioners of Helen Macgrevgor’s 
will laid their hands upon the unlucky excise- 


“This is horrible,” he said to Nicoll Jarvie. 
“She is like a tigress. Speak to her. You are 
her relative and she may listen to you.” 

The bailie shook his head as if he @id not 
think any intercession of his would have any 
weight with his irate kinsman. 

«“T hae little hove o’ savin’ the puir creature 
Morris,” he replied. ‘‘ Her bruid’s up, and she 
would not mind kiiling a’ o’ us, but I'll even try 
it. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ We hae 
Scripture warrant for sayin’ that.” 

He approached Mrs. Macgregor more elosely, 
and in a somewhat confused manner began to 
plead for the guager, when she cut bin short. 

“It is useless,” she exclaimed. ‘He shall 
be the first victim. Keep your breath for your- 
self, Mr. Jarvie, you and your friend may follow 
this vile spy soonet? ‘than you expect.” 

“Nae matter,” said the bailie. “In the name 
of common humanity, I protest against this 
high-banded proceeding. You hae nae example 
0’ law for it, and I asa magisirate of the City 
o” Glasgow canna stand by an’ see it done 
without lifting up my voice against it, Cousin 





Helen.” 
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“ Away with him!” cried Helen Macgregor. 

Morris was instantly dragged to the edge of 
the cliff which overhung the rock. 

“Save me! Save me!’ he yelled. “I cannot 
die like this with all my sins upon my head. 
Give me a few hours for repentance !”’ 

No attention was paid to his frantic appeals 
for mercy. A stone was tied up in a plaid and 
wrapped tightly around his body. Its weight 
would have snfficed tosink an ox. Exerting their 
Herculean strength, the Highlanders lifted 
him up and threw him into the lake with as 
little compunction as they would have displayed 
in drowning a kitten. 

In The Macgregor’s country the word of the 
chief was law to these simple-minded people, and 
in his absence the slightest wish of his wife 
was obeyed with equal docility. The black, 
murky waters closed over the head of the guager, 
and the rugged rocks returned in mocking 
echoes the last despairing cry of the wretch who 
had paid so dearly for his treachery. Whenthe 
tragedy was complete an awful silence reigned, 
which was unbroken by either Frank, the bailie, 
or Captain Thornton, who were all standing 
together. Helen herself was the first to speak. 

“You are an Osbaldistone?” she said to 
Frank. 

«I have the honour to be one,” replied Frank, 
“‘and I have no reason to blush for my connec- 
tion, save and except on account of my cousin 

tashleigh, whose conduct has not been condu- 
cive to the maintenance of our fair fame.” 

“ Have you any complicity in the intrigues of 
this Rashleigh ?” 

«‘ None whatever. I give you my word asa 
gentleman on that point. So far from wishing 
to betray your husband, I may say that we are 
friends, and I would serve him if it were in my 
power.” 

“ Are you acquainted with Galbraith and In- 
vershalloch ?” 

Frank intimated that he had met them, and 
hinted that he should doubtless be well re- 
ceived if he was again to come in contact with 
them. 

“It is well,” continued Helen. “I will have 
you conducted to their body of Militia, and you 
can tell them from me that if any ill comes to 
my husband there shall be weeping and wailing 
along the whole countryside. I will kill the 
wives of those men who are cruelly taking The 
Macgregor to his doom, and you can add that if 
he is not surrendered in two hours after your 
arrival, I will send them the dead bodies of this 
English captain and this Glasgow bailie who has 
the impudence to claim kinship with me !” 

“I will take your message, madame,” replied 
Frank, with a bow. 

Captain Thornton stepped forward. 

“You will oblige me, Mr. Osbaldistone,” said 
he, “ by conveying a few words from myself to 
Major Galbraith. Iam an English officer, and 
I fear nothing that thissavage woman can do to 
me. Unfortunately I and my poor fellows have 
been led into a trap. We have suffered a 
heavy loss and been completely defeated, yet I 
trust that the Lennox Militia will do their duty 
and think nothing of me. I deserve my fate 
whatever it may be, and my life is not of such 
consequence that it should be spared in order 
that a noted criminal like Rob Roy should be 
set at liberty to burn, plunder, and slay once 
mor.” 

Frank could not help regarding this gallant 
officer with admiration, but the bailie on the 
contrary was much disconcerted, 

“Hoot, mon!” he cried, “you’re nae gude 
friend of mine if ye tak any such fule’s message 
as that. Gang tu Galbraith of Endrick and 
tell him that Nicoll Jarvie, a worthy bailie of 
Glasgow, whilk he kens fu’ weel, mair by token 
that he’s borrowed siller frae him and can have 
the worth of another bond, so be that he wants 
it, and deil doot him for that, seeing that he is 
a Hielander, an’ as puir as a mouse that lives in 
the Church of St. Mungo. Tell him that I want 
to gang hame and he’d best let Rob come up 
to his glen and save worse trouble than there 
is a’ready. As for the guager, least said soonest 
mended. and Heaven speed you on your 
errand.” 








Frank listened to the ciiricus and conflicting 
orders he had received, promising to do his best 
for each and il, but chiefly to effect the libera- 
tion of Rob Roy if it was possible for any argu- 
ment or representation of his to do so. Helen 
Maegregor called Dongal and instructed him to 
conduct Frank across the country through paths 
only known to Highlanders who like himself 
had been born and bred in this wild district. 
Accordingly they started, it being now well on 
towards noon. They partook of a slight repast 
before they moved, as it was doubtful when 
they would next get a chance of eating any- 
thing. and in a short time they had left the glen 
behind. 

Frank felt assured of his own freedom, for he 
was under no obligation to return to Mistress 
Macgregor, though he felt that he would not be 
acting honourably in leaving the bailie to his 
fate. For Captain Thornton he cared little or 
nothing. That officer had behaved in a high 
handed manner to him, and as he had got him- 
self into the scrape in which he was, he resolved 
tolet him get out of it the best way he could ; 
but with regard to Mr. Jarvie his feelings were 
different, and much as he wished to be at 
liberty, he made up his mind to go back to this 
glen, no matter what the result to himself might 
be, if he did not succeed in effecting the libera- 
tion of the outlaw. 

Dougal was very reticent, scarcely speaking a 
word. It seemed as if the news of The Mac- 
gregor’s capture had stunned him, and that he 
was heartbroken by the sudden and unexpected 
shock. It was really more than the faithful 
fellow could bear; his looks evidenced the dis- 
tress he felt. 

« You are not well,” remarked Frank. “ Were 
you hurt in the fight this morning ?” 

“Na, na,” replied the creature, shaking his 
shock head of red, unkempt hair. ‘ She’s weel 
eneuch ; it’s ta heart that’s bleedin’ sair for his 
kinsman, but we’ll be in the track of the soldiers, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

He stooped down, putting his ear to the 
ground, and having heard certain sounds which 
were inaudible to his companion, he started off 
again at a sharp pace. Presently he stopped 
short, und Frank, who was close behind him, 
heard the clang of a carbine and the usual chal- 
lenge of a trooper, to which he gave the usual 
answer. The next minute they were surrounded 
by the men of the Lennox Militia, and he saw 
the tall forms of Galbraith and Invershalloch 
galloping towards him. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


«No, sir,’ Mark Upton’s legal counsellor 
had said. ‘You cannot administer upon 
Edward Aveling’s estate until the claims of 
his widow are satisfied. You say she has 
declined pressing her claims—a most unusual 
resolve, by the way—but that makes no differ- 
ence. The property is hers until she signs it 
away to another.” 

* But that she refuses absolutely to do,” 
replied Upton. ‘I proposed it to her, but she 
positively declined putting her name to any 
paper whatever. She’s like the dog in the 
manger: she won’t eat, nor let anyone else 
eat.” 

“ Not a very complimentary comparison, but 
possibly a just one,” returned the lawyer. “The 
case stands just as I have stated it to you. You 
can go on rebuilding Ashurst, if you like, but 
you must understand that you do so at your own 
expense, for you cannot legally charge the 
Aveling estate with one shilling of the cost.” 

This conversation, already partially detailed 
in a former chapter, would have discouraged 





Upton beyond measure, had there not been. an 
announcement connected therewith which 
strangely exhilarated him. The lawyer told him 
that Holmes had discovered the old woman 
towards whom his thoughts so persistently 
turned. 

Therefore, the next morning—the very one, in 
fact, upon which Rachael Aveling and Mrs. 
Markham left Ashurst—Upton posted with all 
haste to town to confer with Holmes and learn 
from his own lips the trath of the lawyer’s state- 
ment. 

But this journey was utterly fruitless, for 
Holmes’s course of life was so erratic, he 
changed his name and residence so often, his 
baunts were so obscure, that after a long and 
fatiguing search Upton was foreed to return 
without seeing him, and thus it seemed as 
though he was ever fated to-be baffled in his 
purposes. 

Days, weeks, even several months went by, 
and stil] Holmes made no sign, and Upton, 
chafing with impatience, at last began to fear 
that the desperado—for such in reality he was— 
had lost his life in some bold adventure and that 
oo discovery he had made had perished with 


im. 

This thought almost staggered the master of 
Ashurst, for between himself and Holmes there 
existed certain sympathetic ties which the 
former felt that he could not forego. The man 
had become an essential part of his life, and 
without him many of his cherished schemes 
would fall to the ground. 

It was while this doubt as to Holmes ever 
appearing again had possession of his mind that 
Upton planned that cruel project of accusing 
the innocent Rachael of causing her husband’s 
death; but ere he had taken the first sted 
towards the execution of this design Holmes 
gave a sign. 

He was alive; he would soom present himself 
at their old tryst in the quarry cabin, and there 
Upton shortly met the man. But what a change 
had taken place in the desperado! For a long 
time a fugitive from justice, he hadat last: been 
tracked just as he was leaving the city on a 
mission to Ashurst. 

He was on the eve of arrest, a desperate 
struggle ensued, in which, though effecting his 
escape, he had been severely wounded. He had 
strength sufficient to drag himself to one of his 
haunts, and there for weeks he had hovered on 
the verge of the grave. At last, somewhat 
recovering, his first effort, when able to stir 
abroad, was to apprise Upton of his existence 
and appoint a meeting. 

So it fell out that at this rendezvous Upton 
heard that which he soardently longed toknow, 
and the next night an event took place at 
Ashurst which filled the domestics there with 
much wonder and caused no little speculation 
among them. 

A close carriage drove to the door late in the 
evening, and from it tere alighted, with much 
difficulty, a tall female figure, wrapped in a 
long cloak, and wearing a bonnet and veil, which 
effectually concealed her features. 

Her coming had been expected by Upton, for 
at the first sound of the carriage wheels upon 
the road he flew to the door, and dismissing the 
servant who waited there, received the new- 
comer alone. . 

He assisted her to descend, he guided her 
uncertain footsteps within the house, after 
first exchanging a few hasty words with a 
person who remained within the carriage and 
who had evidently brought the stranger to 
Ashurst. 

Then, with eager haste, Upton led the way 
to those rooms once occupied by his eousin’s 
secluded bride, and here, in the lighted 
chamber, he stood face to face with the woman 
he had so long and, until now, so unsuccessfully 
sought. 

She stood for a moment within the little 
parlour like one dazed. Her bonnet and veil 
had fallen back upon her shoulders, leaving 
exposed the grey hair, the wrinkled skin, the 
restless eyes. 

She looked about the room wildly for a few 
moments, seeming to seek some object which 
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she missed. Then turning to Upton, who 
stood regarding her with the keenest scrutiny, 
said : 


“Where is the wife who knelt there before 
the fire? She must come again and warm my 
hands, and to meas she did that other 
night. She stood there at the window while 
I was shivering in the wet and cold outside. 
She held the great dog back when he would 
have sprung at me. Where is she, I say ?” and 
she turned her gaze upon Upton, demanding a 
reply. 

“She is not here,” he answered: “yet 
pane if you will tell me something about 

er I will bring her to you. You came to 
see her that time that you speak of, did you 
not ?” 

The woman laughed. 

«IT came to see her?” she repeated. ‘No, I 
did not. I came to see someone else different 
from her, yet I was not sorry to see her too, and 
to show her something which I brought with 
me.” 

“ What was it ?” asked Upton. 

«« Ah, what was it, indeed !” said the woman, 
throwing a quick, suspicious glance towards 
the questioner. “I have it here safe enough, 
pee whether I'll show it to you or not I cannot 
te Pad 

Upton did not urge the woman further, he saw 
that she was weak, wearied, a little unstrung, 
perhaps, so with his own hands he divested her 
of her cloak, made her sit before the fire, and 
caused her to understand that the comforts 
which surrounded her were hers as long as she 
chose to enjoy them. 

“Ha!” she replied to these last assurances. 
“Then you have come to your senses at last, 
have you, and you’ve made up your mind to be 
just to the poor old woman who only asked for 
her due ?” 

“ Another time, my good woman—to-morrow, 
when we are rested, we will talk about that,” 
re pen Upton. “Think of me as your friend, 
tell me your troubles and I will see that they 
are removed.” 

The woman looked askance at him as she sat 
with her feet upon the fender and her head rest- 
ing, helpless from fatigue, upon the back of the 
chair into which she had fallen. 

Upton also looked at her from under bis beet- 
ling brows, and at that moment his confidential 
servant entered the room bearing a tray amply 
supplied with everything a wearied traveller’s 
appetite could crave. 

e rewained while his strange guest partook 
of such refreshment as she desired, and then took 
leave, bidding her make herself as comfortable 
as possible, wishing her at the same time a good 
night’s rest. 

But he did not secure for himself the rest which 
he enjoined upon her, for with Thomas as his 
assistant they carefully watched the windows 
and doors of those two apartments, fearful lest 
the occupant they had been at such pains to 
secure might elude them in one of those wander- 
ing moods to which Upton correctly surmised 
she might be subject. 

The next morning proved that their watch 
might have been dispensed with, for the woman, 
exhausted by the journey of the preceding day, 
was quite unable to leave her bed, and it was 
some days before she recovered sufficiently to 
move about her room. 

Yet Upton still found it a difficult matter to 
so win her confidence that she would impart the 
knowledge he believed she possessed. Sometimes 
under the influence of his persuasive voice and 
manner it seemed as if her lips would be unsealed 
but the next moment she would turn from him 
with resolute reticence. 

Uptonalmost despaired of achieving any result 
from this longed-for discovery, and many times 
he was tempted to send for Holmes to return his 
silent guest to the place from which he had 
brought her. 

But at length his patience and perseverance 
were rewarded. The woman finally spoke, and 
what she revealed so far transcended the expec- 
tations of her hearer that he almost trembled at 
he recollection of his foolish impulse to dismiss 

er. 





It was one wild, stormy night when the two 
sat together, Upton revolving in his mind 
what further effort he could make to wrest 
from this woman’s keeping the secret he knew 
she possessed, she sitting quiet, her lips com- 


pressed with stern thought as she listened to | 


the wild howling, the fierce beating, of the storm 
on Suddenly, without raising her eyes, she 
said . 

“This is Zaidee’s birth-night.” 

** And who is Zaidee,” asked Upton, suddenly 
feeling that an unusual mood was upon the 
woman and that through its influence he might 
profit much. 

“ She was my daughter—my only child,” the 
woman replied. 

Upton longed to question his companion 
further, but he instinctively refrained lest he 
might spoil all by his impatience. 

“ She was my daughter,” the woman repeated, 
after a long pause, during which she sat thought- 
ful and still. “My only child. She should by 
right be here instead of in the cold grave where 
she lies to-night.” 

“Here in Ashurst, do you mean?” Upton 
ventured to ask. 

«Yes, in Ashurst, as its mistress in the place 
of that other one—that girl who knelt there 
before the fire and urged me to stay and rest 
myself that stormy night so long a time 
ago.” 

“If this is true,” returned Upton, warily, 
“ why did she stay away ?” 

“ Why?” the woman demanded, her eyes 
flashing with indignant fire. “ Because then 
there lived in Ashurst an old man whose pride 
was such that his son dared not bring home a 
poor girl as his wife !” 

“My good woman,” said Upton, throwing all 
the sympathy he could command into his voice, 
“you mustcertainly misunderstand Mr. Aveling’s 
character, a more kind-hearted, benevolent 
gentleman never lived.” 

«« Would his own son have traduced him to a 
stranger,” retorted thewoman. “No, whatever 
falsehoods Edward Aveling may have told us,— 
and heaven knows he told enough !—I believe 
he was truthful when he said that his father 
would disown him if he brought a wife home 
without his consent.” 

** So did he keep the marriage secret,” queried 
Upton, half mystified by the woman’s wordsand 
quite unable to imagine what revelations might 
be in store for him. 

* Yes,” the woman replied. ‘“ He kept the 
marriage secret and broke my p2or child’s heart. 
The villain tried to throw her off, he pretended 
that he had been betrayed into it when he was 
not himself, he ill-treated my poor girl, so I 
threatened to come to Ashurst and declare his 
villany to his father, but he frightened me so I 
dared not. Once I came here to tellit all. I was 
wild with fury, but——” 

She suddenly stopped and resumed her steady 
gaze into the fire. Upton’s heart almost stood 
still, his interest in the woman’s words was so 
great. What was this marriage of which his 
companion spoke? Was he about to fathom 
another instance of his dead cousin’s folly ? How 
had it happened that he, the confidant, the 
encourager, aye, ofttimes the originator, of 
young Aveling’s dissipations, had never suspec- 
ted or discovered this allegedmarriage ? Another 
thought suddenly crossed Upton’s mind. 

“Madame,” he said, leaning forward and 
touching the brooding woman on the arm, “if 
it would not pain you too much, tell me when 
your daughter died.” 

She started and looked into the eager face of 
the questioner with a puzzled glance. 

“Of what are you speaking?” she said, 
coldly. 

“Of your daughter Zaidee,” he returned, “ of 
the Mrs. Aveling who never had her rights in 
this house where she should have lived happily 
and contentedly.” 

« Ah, you think so, do you,” said the woman, 
brightening and turning eagerly upon her ques- 
tioner. “‘ You think, too, that Zaidee was ill- 
treated ?” 

“Yes, ill-treated and defrauded,” assented 
Upton, heartily. ‘ But is it too late to do some- 





thing for her memory? Would it not gratify 
you if your daughter’s marriage could be 
acknowledged ?” 

“Hush!” the woman cried in a whisper. 
“There’s another one about this place. She will 
hear us and spoil our plans,” and she looked 
furtively around as if expecting to see a figure 
emerge from the dark shadows in the remote 
parts of the room. 

“Never fear, my dear woman,” said Upton, 
soothingly. ‘‘There is no one here to hear 
or interrupt us. Tell me something more 
about your daughter. Believe me, if you had 
come to me in those days of which you speak 
you would not now be sitting so sad and 
lonely.” 

His sympathising assurances had their full 
effect. 

“When did the marriage take place ?”’ he con- 
tinued. 

The woman produced from her bosom a packet 
folded in an oil silk covering. She opened it, and 
in silence drew forth a paper which she held out 
to her companion. Strangely excited, Mark 
Upton took it and eagerly possessed himself of 
its contents. 

It was a marriage certificate duly signed and 
witnessed, the contracting parties being Edward 
Aveling, whose signature, though uncertain and 
wavering Upton had no difficulty in recognising, 
and Zaidee Picheron. Twice—three times— 
Upton read this document from beginning to 
end. 

It was dated many years previously, and the 
reader’s hand fell heavily upon his lap, as even 
over his hardened nature there swept the convic- 
tion that his wild young cousin had far surpassed 
him in crime; for had he not deliberately and 
consciously contracted a second marriage while 
the first was in force? Yet to assure himself 
upon this point, he turned again to the woman 
and said : , 

“When did you say your daughter died ?” 

“It was eight months ago to-night.” 

Yes, it was even as Upton suspected. The 
other marriage certificate of which he had 
himself secured possession antedated the 
death of this first wife. Edward Aveling, in 
marrying the Jewess, had committed one of 
the gravest crimes against the laws of his 
country ! 

Upton drew his breath quickly as this fact 
was confirmed, for how much depended upon 
this discovery; how many mystifications it 
elucidated, how many perplexities it swept 
away! 

He could not help congratulating himself upon 
his own shrewdness in so fully trusting his 
intuitions ; for had he disregarded them, had he 
given up his quest for this woman, the 
discovery he now made would never have been 
achieved! But there was more to learn, if 
further knowledge could be secured. 

“You once came to Ashurst, you say ?” 

The woman assented by a silent nod. 

“Did you come on behalf of your 
daughter ?” 

«« Why else ?” was the answering query. 

‘You entered the house by that window, did 
you not ?” 

“Te 

“You were admitted by a young lady, I 
think ?” 

«Yes, 

«You remained here with her for quite a time 
if I mistake not ?” 

“No longer ‘than to warm myself a little. I 
had come quite a distance. I was cold, wet, 
almost sick.” 

“What did the young lady say to you?” 

« She was kind, she urged me to remain and 
make myself comfortable; but I could not. The 
sight of her being here, so well housed and 
clothed, and the thought of my suffering child, 
who should have been in her place, made me 
mad. I don’t know what I said or did. I must 
have frightened her sorely, for when I left the 
room I heard her lock the door behind me as 
though she feared I should return.” 

“Where did you go when you left this 
room ?” 


“Where 2” And the woman smiled bitterly. 
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« Where, indeed, should I go?” she replied. 
“What had been my purpose in coming to 
Ashurst ? Why had it dragged my weary limbs 
through miry road ine ShEQOEM the blinding storm, 
through the dar night—why, indeed, but 
beeause I would see this Edward Aveling .who 
had brought such misery upon me and mine? I 
wished to see him face to face. I would charge 
him with his villany. I would make him 
tremble, And I did,eir! I did, for had he seen 
Death itself. enter his chaniber that night he 
could not have been more horror-struck than he 
was at sight of me. 

*T was wild, yet I had sense enough to show 
him papers, which he snatched at in fury when 
he saw them, and would have got them had I 
not fought for their keeping, . ‘Then he would 
coax me, then he tried threats, but I threatened 


too, and the wretch knew the power I held, for 


he quailed and trembled before me, he would 
have fallen at my feet but I langhed at him, 
and left him, and went out again into the wild 
stormy night; but that time I did not feel the 
biting cold, for vengennee kept me warm. My 
heart glowed like fire in my breast. I knew, or 
T thought, my time of triumph had come. But 





it had not. No! I was deceived, the next day I 
heard Edward Aveling had robbed me of my 
revenge by quitting the world. Yet the way he 


eft if was so horrible that I found comfort in 
that, for my own heart was so sore I could not 

ity hi I rejoiced!” 
pity him—1i rejoicec 

Upton looked into the speaker’s face and saw 
the gleam of that madness which the woman 
herself had that evening acknowledged. 
The recollection of the trials throngh which 


she had passed threw her from her mental | 


balance. 

She sprang from her chair and with rapid, 
masculine strides paced up and down the room. 
In rising she dropped the oil silk packet, contain- 
ing other papers beside the one she had given 
Upton.to read. 

He gathered them up, and though he knew 
the. woman’s eyes were upon him, did not 
scruple to examine them. One by one hedevoured 


their import, and he wondered at the method the | 


woman’s madness had displared, for every paper | 
fixed Aveling’s crime upon him with indisput- 
able proof. 

Everything which before had seemed so 
mysterious to Upton was now: made so clear | 
that he wondered he had never guessed this 
secret. 

“ T remember the night of the woman’s visit, 
ais if it were only resterday,” he murmured. 
remember Aveling’s return te town, his plans 
for the winter, which would keep him at 
Ashurst. 
note the steady progress towards reformation 
which the fellow was then making, for1 knew 
that thereby my own influence over him was 
waning.” 

Continuing his reflections Upton remembered 
how he sat that night after Aveling left him and 
turned over in his mind various schemes by 
which he thought he might regain his former 
ascendancy over the mind and life of his 
cousin. 

He thought next of the following morning, of 
Aveling’s sudden departure during the night, of 
his unnoticed return, of the attempt upon. his 
own life—all these recollections now swarmed 
upon Upton’s memory and found an easy expla- 
nation in the fact that, threatened with public 
exposure of the most galling kind, he had 
madly given up the battle; he had abandoned 
for ever the effort to lead such a life as would 
atone for his earlier career, and sought in 
death that oblivion which moral desperadoes ever 
seek. 

Yes, all this was now so clear to Upton’s mind 
that he was forced to exonerate Rachael the 
Jewess—Rachael Aveling no’ longer—from all 
complicity in her husband’s fate, he even 
acauitted her of any secret collusion with her 
midnight visitant, for he could not but place 
implicit reliance upon the woman’s words. 
He credited them gladly, for they accorded 
marvellously well with his own dearest 
wishes. 

Edward Aveling’s second- marriage was un- 





I remember, too, how it. galled me. to:| 


deniably invalid, . Hahad a living wife when! he 
married the second ; therefore, she. who claimed 
his name and barred him from the full enjoy- 
ment of his estate, was an interloper who. had 
no claim upon either name or fortune. While 
these thoughts were; passing through Upton’s 
mind the woman continued her rapid walk up 
and down the room. ; 

She was not so unmindful of her companion’s 
movements as: not tobe aware that he held 
possession of the packet she had so jealously 
guarded, yet her mood was such that she eared 
not at that moment to claim it. She was even 
conscious, too, that her host looked apon those 
papers witha covetous eye, amd so, under her 
shaggy brows, she warily watched him. lest he 
might purloin any of the precious documents. 
Her companion’s voice at length brought her 
mind back to the present. 

*« Madame,” he said; when he saw thai her ex- 
citement had somewhat subsided, “ate you 
willing that I should guard these papers for a 
few days. Your daughter’s good name demands 
it. For her sake I ask you to let me examine 
them more closely. You must let me show them 
to others. You may trust them in my keeping. 
I.swear I will return them to you without 
injury.” 

The woman hesitated for a moment, but read- 
ing in Upton’s face a confirmation of his words, 
she at last granted his request. 


« Sounders’s condition grows more and more 
favourable every day,’ remarked one of the 
| physicians .at Theobald’s . Hospital to the 
superintendent not many mornings ‘after the 
conversation detailed in arecent chapter. ‘He 
seems to have plucked up courage wonderfully 
| during the last few weeks. I think he’ll:soon 
| be able to receive his discharge.” 

* Poor fellow!” returned tie superintendent. 
|  T shall be half sorry to have him go, for some- 
how he interests me wonderfully. Do: you think 
he will ever entirely recover from the melancholy 

| produced by the loss of his family ?” 

“One can’t exactly say,’ answered the 
physician. “ Time is a merciful agent in such 
| eases. Itisa great pity—a great shame—that 
| his relations should be so indifferent. He'll need 

all the sympathy and help his friends ean give 
| him when he goes out into the world again. As 
| it is, he seems entirely alone.” 
« That letter they wrote shortly after he came 
i It was 
a conteniptibie ruse of theirs to pretemd they 
supposed the fellow dead and so shift all further 
responsibility. It’s a thousand wonders ‘he 
didn’t.die, exposed as ‘the was to the inclementy 
of the weather that night.. I suppose ‘the 
attendants must have found him shortly after 
he fell, else he would have been frozen stiff, for 











+ not even the fever in his veins could have stood 


along exposure. Bat I’m heartily glad he’s 
cbming on so nicely; it’s a triumph for Theo- 
bald’s. ” 

“ Have you ever thought,” said the srper- 
intendent, confidentially, “that to Sister 
Felivia is due’ most of the credit of his 
recovery ?” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. From the first she 
seemed to have such a pity for the man that she 
couldn’t help doing something for him, and then, 
of course, when he opened his eyes and looked 
at her, he couldn’t help becoming interested in 
so swett and gentle a nurse, so it has all come 
out admirably. By the way, who and what 
is this ‘Sister Felicia?’ Does anyone really 
know ? 7 

«TIsn’t it enough to know that she is. simply 
Sister Felicia? I suppose the old housekeeper 
from Ashurst could tell a straight enough story 
about her, bus somehow [ve been satisfied to 
take the young lady just as she presented her- 
self. I don’t much care who er what she is, 
provided she will stay with us amd continue her 
wonderful influence in the convalescent ward. 
She is decidedly the most valuable assistant we 
have ever had there.” 

“Tam quite as willing as you are to take her 
upon trust,” said tue ductor. *‘*I simply asked 








the question because E;fanciéd that ehe and 
Saunders seem-to be thinking more of each other 
than either is aware.” 

« Then if thatas the.case,’”’ langhed the other, 
it is clearly for our imterest to pat a stop to 
anything which will rob.us. of our pretty nurse. 
We don’t secure desirable attendants to have 
our convalescents carry them off.” 

“Ha! there»the pair! go now!” said the 
physician, directing his Companion’s attention 
to the window, throuch »which two figures were 
seen moving slowly up and down on the terrace 
in the early spring stnshines, 

It was indeed Rachael and her charge, who 
were thus fulfilling the promise of pleasant out- 
door exercise. The glow. of returning, health 
rested on the invalid’s pale face; his ‘step 
was daily becoming more firm; shis) strength 
and mental tone were fast ‘being re-established. 
It appeared, however, as-if jhe were growimg 
better despite himself, and: in opposition to: his 
own wishes; for there were times when his old 
moodiness would seize him still, and at such 
times death wore.a more’ attractive form’ than 

ife. 

It was mainly because Sister Felicia was ‘so 
untiring in her efforts in his! behalf that he wais 
now. so far advanced ‘towards recovery. He 
seemed drifting on with the flight of time, living 
in the present, at moments enjoying» the 
charmed infitences. which,surrounded him, and 
sometimes, though zarely, apparently forgetful 
of those saddex phases-of his life. The nurse 
who now walked-by his side half supported: his 
uncertain steps. 

“It is very strange to me. to be indebteti-to a 
lady for such service,’ he said, lookin down 
into the bright face beside him with a look if 
gratitude. ‘I never expected to reach ‘soveip+ 
less a state as this.” 

“T remember when you were still more bein 
less,” the gentle nurse-replieds “Is: it:mot’ a 
great gain to be able to be abroad: on:suely a'day 
as this, when a few weeks ‘ago you were! too 
weak to lift yeur arid ‘to. your inead.”, on 

A shadow passed over the man’s brow.» 

“That wasia sad time,’ he said! ““YetI doubt 
if the past is not better worth my contempintion 
than the future !”’ 

« Ah,” replied Rachael, “ you mustfight snch 
gloomy thoughts. What if there are sorrowsin 
your past dife which it appals you to. remember. 
They were sent by God for some good) purpose, 
and therefote-——” 

“No!” cried the other, bitterly. . ‘‘ They were 
not sent by God. »I brought! them upon myself 
by my own mad.folly, and therefore they are 
hard—oh ! terviily hard=to bear!” 

“Then you must bearthem stil more Urawsly, 
and thus make atonement,’ said Rachael, 


softly. 

She felt the hand upon her arm suddenly 
tremble, and looking up into. the face beside 
her, noticed that it quivered with some strong 
feeling. 

“You, who are so pire, so innocent, so inex- 
perienced in the, world’s dark ways, know 
nothing of the trials, the bitter atonement, 
which crime entails.” 

«Do not let a tender conscience exaggerate 
your faults,” the nurse gently said. 

« Exaggerate my fawlts'!’’ he: repeated, ) ex- 
citedly. “Ll loveddife.as well as any man who 
possessed much to make dife iattractive. I 
wandered fat into by and ferbiddem paths, so 
far, im trath, teat I almost lost the golden thread 
which would have guided) uyy, retarn. I was: 
saddenly brought face to face with my wretehed 
self ; the sight filled me-with horror, and I deter- 
mined to efiace the image by a better life: I 
attempted to reform ; but it seemed as: theugh 
the demons whe had had me in their possession 
so long united theirforces to thwart my purpose. 
Horrivle obstacles sprang up in my path’ to bar: 
my way; foria timed patiently overcame them. 
I Theanine that at last I had mastered self) and 
that by a well-ordered life: 1 could: annal the 
nrischief\L had wrought;-bet: just: when I was 
the most hopeful, when: felt the strougest and 
tire bratest, the greatest trial came. I: could 


not face that—I tell you frankly, I could not. 
I turned to fly, but the thought of what I was, 
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and of what I might become drove me mad. I 
could strive no longer. .I gave. up im despair; 
Lr”. 

** Pray do not think of it any more,’’ Rachael 
eried, noting ithe excitement of er patient, and 
fearing the consequences. ‘Do not think of.it 
any more. All that is now past and gone. Anew 
life is opening to you. The future is yours; you 
can make it what you will.” 

Yes,” the man answered slowly, with 
desperate earnestness. “ 'The future, I hope, may 
be mine; but it will be haunted by ghosts from 
the past which I ¢an never exorcise. I tell you 
again, you are too pure, teo innocent to under- 
stand me.” 

He drew away from her as if he thoucht she 
might be contaminated by his preeence ; but she 
smiling. with reassuring grace, said: 

“T think I understand you better than you 
do yourself. I think I know thatwhat you once 
may have been you are no longer.. What you 
were I do not care to know. When you came 
here you were driven to the verge of madness by 
sorrow——” 

«Tt was remorse! Remorse !” ejaculated the 
man, between his set teeth. 

Rachael resumed : 

«Fever ensued, and you were broucht very 
near that grave in which you hoped to find 
oblivion. But God willed that you should beled 
away from the tomb with only a look into its 
ghastly depths. Your bedy recovered, but yonr 
mind refused to accept the boon of returnine 
health. You still cling to that wild longing for 
death which is the coward’s refuge.” 

She spoke rapidly and eagerly, and with a 
firmness which was unusual to her. The man 
looked at her half surprised, yet when he saw 
the glowing cheek and flashing eye he somehow 
felt that she had her own griefs as well as he, 
and that she was thinking of them as well as of 
him when she spoke. 

«* Yes,” she continued, “ itis, indeed, cowardly 
to fly from life because our own misdeeds appal 
us, far more cowardly than if we were to hide 
ourselves from the misery which: others bring 
upon us. God never sends misfortunes so over- 
whelming, he never permits us to bring upoa 
ourselves sorrows so bitter, but that we may find 
some way out,of them if we are only diligent in 
searching for that way.” 

“Al,” Saunders exclaimed, “if you had been 
by I might have stemmed the tide! But what 
folly is this that I am uttering ? J, who should 
never again dare look a woman in the face,” and 
covering his face with his bhands.a deep groan 
burst fromthe man’s heaving breast. 

The nurse looked narrowly at, her -patient, 
fearing that their exciting talk had again. un- 
settled his mind. ' 

«Pardon me,’ he presently said, turning! a 
more composed fate towards his companion, .“« I 
need not have troubled yuu with these harrowing 
reminiscenees.. Without. doubt .you also have 
had your sorrows ; you have already doneenough 
for me, [ should not burden you with confidences 
which cannot interest you.” 

The ‘words ‘which she would have spoken in 
reply, coming fresh from a warm heart yearning 
to express its sympathy, would have cheered and 
strengthened the disconsolate man, but with 
impatience, almost’ with rudeness, he turned 
from her and re-entered the house, leaving her 
standing surprised and perplexed without. 

“It is ‘but 2 ‘momentary flashing of his old 
malady,” said Rachael to herself, after‘a panse. 
“The poor fellow is still bound by the fancies 
which haunted him during his illness. I did 
wrong to encourage him to talk upon matters ‘so 
exciting.” 

She took one or two more turns upon the 
sunny terrace, for there were many other 
thoughts occupying her mind, She knew that 
her patient would soon leave the institution, the 
physicians had told her as much, and somehow: 
this information disturbed her. 

It was so novel and so sweet athing for her to 
feel that she was essential to any human being ; 
it was so delightful to reflect that she had been 
useful in rescuing a mind from despair, that she 
regretted a parting which would commit her 








” 
Charge to other and perhaps less sympathetic 
nfluences. 

The girl thought her regard for Saunders was 
only the natural result of the relation which she 
sustained towards him as his nurse. She did not 
remember how her heart had many a time been 
cheered by his welcoming smile when sad 
thoughts oppressed her; she did not thinkof the 
many times she had encountered his look fixed 
upon her with tender gratitude, nor how at.such 
times there had quivered in her heart a thrill 
whose meaning she did not comprehend. 

As for Saunders himself, he left the young 
nurse’s side in a wild state of feeling “which, 
weak and sick thongh he was, he knew he must 
quiet. Sister Felicia’s wordsechoed in his memory 
in a way he little dreamed of. 

Yes, he had been cowardly; he had heen 
blindly groping for a way out of his difficulties, 
and if by chance he had founddt, it seemed to 
him so grim, so beset with deadly thorns and 
nettles, that. he had scorned, or feared, to walk 
therein, end so he had chosen one of his own 
devising which would have ended in an eternity 
of doom. 

He went to his own little chamber, a small 
apartment which, as .an especial favour, had 
lately been allotted him. The window of this 
room commanded a view of the country for 
miles around, the hospital itself bem situated 
upon a considerable emimence. Below, the 
grounds of the institution lay extended in its 


| pichald covering, half snow and half deadened 


erass. ‘ 

The highway wound along over 
acclivities and aeress bridges, reaching on one 
side to the far distant-town, aind the other to the 
limit of the view which, Saumders’s position 
commanded, ‘that limit beimg marked by the 
blackened gables of Ashurst, wich rose crim 
and dark against the bright, spring sky. 

Sannders’ss gaze ‘turned towards the ruined 
mansion, and his thoughits took a strange flight 
as he looked. 

(To be Continued.) 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 








THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 
THEATRE. 


Tue pantomime at this theatre is entitled 
“The Babes in the Wood and the Wicked 
Uncle; or, Harlequin the Golden Butterfly and 
the Spider Fiend ;” it is entitled to high praise. 
The first scene is called the Cobweb, Cave of 
the Spider Fiend. In the next scene a view is 
given of an Apartment in Hardup Hall, the 
residence of the Wicked Baronet. [ively and 
mirth-provoking action takes place here. This 
scene is richly humorous, and when we witnessed 
it evoked hearty laughter ; as did also its sequel, 
the combat between the two Ruffians, who, dis- 
agreeing about slaying the children, have a set- 
to with each other, fighting, falling, gesticulat- 
ing, and howling in the drollest manner. The 
ballet, which, takes place in a charming scene 
called “ Butterfly’s Haunt in the Glades of 
Fairyland,” and is under the direction. of . Miss 
Lizzie Eliiott, who, as the ehief of the corps, 
contributed high-class dancing, was exceedingly 
interesting. The ladies. ofthe ballet, were 
chastely dressed, and a pretty, effect was pro- 
dueed: by their bending and waving sprays of 
the blue bells flower ; their evolutions were ele- 
gant. The Sisters Clarinda (who are-two little 
flaxen-haired clever girls) were-deservedly much 
admired .for their dancing and posturing. Black- 
beetle Castle forms, scene ninth, and-is one of 
the most perfect castles ever seen upon. any 
stage. Certainly we have never beheld a better 
one. It is vast, looks showy, and the perspec- 
tiveand colourareadmirable. It is a fine speci- 
men of the skill of Mr. J. S. Glenny, the artist. 
In the. courtyard in front of, this structure 
sssembles quite a considerable army of Lillipu- 
tian warriors, clad in coats of mail, and wearing 
glittering helmets. ‘They,are put through their 
drill by a precocious Captain smaller than 


fas . i 
‘themselves. Their mancuvres are executed 
with marked precision. The castle is stormed, 
the captive children are set freeand taken home, 
the wicked uncle repents, the ruffians say they 
have reformed, Walter regains his Mary, and 
so the story ends. The Transformation, entitled 
the Valley of Golden Palms, is beautiful. Its 
principal feature consists of Palm Trees, open- 
ing and revealing lovely living beings of the 
fairy kind. The action was, we have implied, 
excellent. The Misses Aubrey were charming 
as the so-called Babes. They sing well, dance 
well, and act admirably. With the bright girlish 
manner of the younger of the two we were espe- 
cially delighted. Miss Dora Flange makes a 
handsome Fairy King. Miss Acnes Temple is 
an nnpretending but engaging Mary. Mies 
Mannersand Miss Hall were winsome as Papilion 
and Lady Bird. Messrs. Viiliers and Beverley 
work hard and acceptably as the Rwffians. 
Their droll doings and merry vocalisation evoked 
frequent ‘applause. 





THE PHILHARMONIC. 


A wew burlesque extravaganza entitled “Lalla 
Rookh ; or, Gaily the Troubadour.” is the en- 
tertainment here. It is from the pen of Mr. 
Frank Hall, who has iatroduced into it muck 
amusing business and many popular tunes. 
‘Mauch taste has been displayed in the production 
of the piece. Thescenery is appropriate and 
good, and the dresses both of the corps de ballet 
and the principal performers are elegant. Some 
of tee ladies’ dresses are vety‘striking. The 
performers have been chosen with judgment, 
are competent and pleasing, and some of them 
avecleversand popular. Miss Frederica, who 
sustains the character of Lalla Rookh, is in every 
waya pleasing actress. The dancing of Miss 
Ida Tdalie and Miss Nellie Hawkins, the prin- 

ipal danseuses, formed a commendable featare 
of the ballét.’. The extravaganza is a good pro- 
duction of its kind,'amd highly attractive. 












PROMENADE CONCERTS AT THE 
WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 

Taw Saturday promemade concerts at the 
Aquarium, which were received with much 
favour -from the first, appear to inercase in 
pagsientty as they are continned. ‘The new 

stra at the extreme end of the building 
answers its purpose admirably, and with an 
efficient band, conducted with great skill by M. 
Dubois, overtures and operatic selections are 
given in admirable style, while a pleasing eon- 
trast is made by, the performances of Mrs. 
Weldon’s choir, that lady’also conducting those 
portions of the concert, in which the choir 
assists. An addition has been made to the list 
of vatiety entertainments’ by the engagement 
of ‘“‘ Wieland’s Zo,” in her intrepid exhibition 
of extraordinary individuality. Her perfor- 
mances are: Ist.) Marvellous, exercise on a 
thread of wire 1-16th of an inch thick. 2nd. 
Scientifi¢é: calisthenics. 3rd. Natwre’s statuary 
personsificd. 4th. Angle leap. 5. The new 
flight:. This artiste was, on the night of! our 
visit, greeted throughout with hearty apphwse, 
especially for her angle leap from the roof of 
the building, a sight which alone is worth a 


Drury Lanvi—The sen scene in the “ Blne 
Beard Pantomime” is now the finest and. best 
that has ever been produced on any stage. 
The motion of the water is gained. by colouved 
canvas'which covers the stage, and rolls in‘so 
natural a manner as almost to revive certain 
very unpleasant feelings known to some persons 
in a rough passage to Margate. 








A catianr New England knight of ‘the 
quill describing a country dance, says :— The 
glorious strings of glass beads now glisten on 
the heaving bosoms of the village belles, like 
rubies resting on the surface of warm apple- 
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LAURA; 


OR, 
THREE DAYS BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


~ 
— 





CHAPTER II. 


“Arz you not well, darling?” said Philip 
Massey, drawing a rustic chair to the side of 
the low, soft seat occupied by Laura on the 
terrace. 

“I—I have not felt just well to-day,” she 
answered, smiling rather coolly upon his solici- 
tude, and commencing to gather together her 
scattered drawing materials. 

“‘My dearest girl, take good care of your 
health ; I fear you are careless of cold,” tenderly 
raising the lace shawl which had fallen from her 
sloping shoulders. 

“You have never met my Aunt Mary ?” she 
said, suddenly, and averting her fase from his 
gaze. 
You know I have not, dear.” He plucked 
a double red pink from the rustic hanging 
basket, and, placing it in her hair, said, “ 'This 
expresses my sentiments and enhances your 
beauty.” 

** So you never knew Aunt Mary ?” returning 
to that subject, to his small surprise. 

“ Not that I know of. Apropos of that, I know 
not whose sister your aunt is ; is her name White 


;? 


or Jewett 
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«My aunt was my father’s step-sister, and her 
name is Langham.” 

“ Mary Langham !” with great astonishment 
apparent in his voice. 

“Yes; do you know the name?” turning on 
his face the large, lustrous eyes. 

“T have heard it—that is, I knew the name 
years ago,” he returned, and, while tapping his 
foot in seeming slow carelessness, kept his eyes 
fixed on the mellow summer landscape spread 
before him. He saw and noted, while all his 
thoughts seemed a confusion of brewing trouble, 
the golden-faced sun kissing the dimples of the 
fretting river, which, slowly blushing with glad- 
ness, reflected for a moment all brightness; 
then, as slowly, did the sunsnine move away to 
brighten the verdure-clad hill with the same 
transitory glow, to leave it, aftera time, as he 
had left the now darkened river. And thus itis 
with life. 

** You knew her, then ?” 

There was a new, sharp tone in Laura’s usually 
smooth voice that seemed to disturb her lover’s 
reverie, for, turning, he scanned her face closely, 
then said: 

“T really fear you are ill, my Laura !” 

“TI said I did not feel well; but will you tell 
me,” she continued, with quiet persistence, 
**what you knew of Aunt Mary so long ago ?” 

“I did not say I knew your aunt. Indeed, I 
should be sorry if my Mary Langham was your 


relative ;” this to himself, as he bent over her to 
examine the drawing resting on the easel before 
her. Her eyes were fixed upon his face, and he 





felt almost abashed by their scrutiny ; but, feel- 
ing the need of breaking the well-nigh awkward 
silence, and being reassured by a sudden remew- 
brance, he said, coolly, “The lady I knew 
by that name was born and bred in Jersey; 
your aunt, I have heard you say, was a Sussex 
lady.” ' 

He spoke as though weary of the subject, and, 
taking up some engravings from'the ground by 
Laura’s side, began to examine them as thouch 
deeply interested; but the young lady’s first 
words made him lay them aside hastily, and bite 
his nether lip furiously. 

“My aunt was born in Jersey, and only left 
there about thirteen years ago, since which 
time she has resided in Sussex. She adopted an 
orphan boy there, and has with him lived almost 
in seclusion all these years. I never saw ber 
except on my two visits to Sussex. You must 
know she at no time lived with my father. He 
never forgave his mother for marrying Mr. 
Langham. He ran away from home, was 
adopted by his father’s people, and J beliuve 
never again saw his mother nor the li:tle 
daughter whom Mr. Langham had by a prior 
wife. After papa died Aunt Mary wrote to us, 
and we have become attached through my short 
visits and our interchange of letters. She is 
noble and good, but she lives only for her cnarii- 
able cares and this adopted boy, though he wuat 
be seventeen now.” 

«“ She—she must be an odd character,” was the 
rejoinder, while mechanically he countei tne 
buds on a spray of honeysuckle he had broken 
from the vine. 

“Do you think she is the one you know, 
Philip ?” 

Two small hands clasped his own, and the 
loveliest golden-brown eyes in the world gazed 
imploringly into his troubled ones. 

“Why darling, why this questioning mood ? 
I tell you that your aunt and my acquaintance 
could not be the same—could not be!” he 
repeated, rather gloomily, as though more to 
reassure himself than his listener. ‘ But tell 
me,” he added, “how you came to be so per- 
sistent on this point.” 

“Twill. This morning I was conversing with 
Aunt Mary about you. Among other items I 
mentioned that, by your rightful father, your 
name was Judson, and——” 

« And—” he repeated, while he clenched one 
hand on the arm of the chair. 

“ And,” continued Laura, steadily, “she, my 
aunt, who always uses the most simple language, 
cried out, ‘Good heavens! Philip Judson!’ She 
seemed about to swoon; she recovered herself, 
however, and I followed her into the house. I 
asked her, implored her, to tell me what in your 
name had so affected her-——” 

“And—and what did—” he interrupted, 
eagerly ; but Laura heeded not, while her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“TI followed her to her room; she would not 
allow me to stay with her, and only answered 
me, ‘ Go, child, and pray that a great blight is 
not about to overcast your bright life.’ Andoh! 
Philip dear, I have waited so impatiently for 
you to come, to explain; for of course, aunty is 
the Mary Langham you knew, and there issome 
mystery between you. I am not inquisitive, but 
I feel a dreadful tremor at my heart; an inward 
quaking disturbs me. Oh, Philip, I fear—I fear 
I know not what!” 

The bright head was lowered, and stifled sobs 
shook the gentle breast and voiced the agony of 
her spirit. 

“* My only love ”—his voice trembling slightly 
— calm yourself, I entreat you. That I shouid 
occasion you the least sorrow rends the fibres of 
my heart. My darling, you have often said that 
loving as we do, no earthly interference could 
part our lives ; then, my beautiful love, why be 
sad over chimeras, and why allow vague 
—- of evil to afflict your tender heart? 

ill I allow aught to part us? No! God alone 
shall do that by—death !” 

His voice rose full and clear, and died away 
with lingering cadence, and, raising her eyes, 
Laura said, solemnly : 
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«Yes, I cannot live without you. Death alone 
will separate us !”’ 

Mary Langham, from her chamber window, 
saw them as they sauntered away, now lost for 
a time amid the woven shadows of shadeful 
trees, anon catching glimpses of the white-robed 
form and hair that glittered as a golden crown. 
Again she saw them as they, with hands clasped 
— ascended the blossoming ground of the 

illside, and stood in the silent splendour of the 
radiant summit. 

“Oh, Heaven,” she cried, with uplifted hands 
and tear-stained eyes, “that this should be! 
Must I destroy the flush of this sweetness of 
life, turn vivid dawn into ashen grey ?” 

She lay with her pale face upturned to the 
glorious sunshine, and saw that it but smiled on 
her soul-anguish, and mocked in the robin’s song 
her moans. 

“Oh, Heaven, send peace to ease my woe 
And the dallying south wind heard the prayer 
and wafted away to realms unseen, to the ears 
of a holy angel, and she listened, and sent 
tender, pitying words as a message to a 
burdened heart, and that heart calmed itself, and 
clothed itself with’a sad though serene mantle 
of duty. 


* % * * * 





yp? 


*“T am sorry your aunt was too unwell to come 
to dinner,” said Miss Winters, who sat with 
Mrs. White and her daughter in the cool 
sitting-room. ‘“ Dear me! when I begin to get 
old I hope my hair will turn all grey at once; it 
gives one such an interesting appearance while 
they are still young. Hello, Polly!” 

“But, my dear,” gently interposed . Mrs. 
White, “this gentleman may be married.” 

“Married, indeed! I guess not, after the way 
he has talked to me. I know he meant business. 
Yes, indeed !” And Miss Winters, with a digni- 
fied toss of the head that carried at least the 
weight of her own conviction, searched in her 
portmonnaie, and, finding a card, handed it 
with a simper to Mrs. White, then smiled, 
pretended to be confused, and nervously fingered 
her rings. 

Mrs. White, with a passing smile moving 
her lips, looked at the card, then passed it to 


ura. 

“Why, mother, this must be old Mr. 
Blanchard ; his initials are C. D.; and, Miss 
Winters, he has, I am sorry for your sake to say 
a wife and five sons.” 

“Oh, it can’t be thesame. But if it is—oh, 
the old hypocritical imbecile, 1’11——” 

“Break his head!” came fiercely from the 
enemy, then his shrill “‘ ca ! ca !” followed. 

«This will never do, Polly,” said Mrs. White, 
rising. ‘I shall have your bad teacher keep 
you away ; your surroundings are too refined, I 
see.” 


Laughingly the lady raised the heavy cage, 
and with it left the room. 

“How bewitching the twilight hour!’ mur- 
mured Miss Winters. 

Perhaps even her affected mind reverenced 
the glory of departing day on sight of that vivid 
sunset gilding the hill-top with a wreath of 
ruddy gold, tinging the central depths of the 
mirror-like waters with a ruby glow, set in a 


shadowy frame of reflected spirea and flag, and 


felt the cooling air, fitted for vesper time, 
loaded with its odour of blooming plant and 
blossoming shrub as it wandered through the 
network of clustering vines to caress each opened 
flower ere it accepted its invigorating nectar, the 
dew. But afar in the blue firmament a gossamer 
cloud arises. It was the moon ; and the fire-flies 
danced in and out like sparks of flame ; the gloom 
of the lawn grass and the darkness of evening 
erept onward. 

*‘ | wonder who rang the bellso loudly a minute 
ago,” speculated Miss Winters; to whom the long 
silence grown irksome. 


“Time to light the gas,” said Laura, going 
to the centre-table and lighting the drop 


lamp. 

She had scarcely lighted it when, the door 
opening, Mrs. White entered. 

“aura, I—I want you upstairs.” 








Laura had her face to the light and did not 
look towards her mother, who stood for a 
moment with the door ajar. 


There was silence for a moment after this, 
Laura lost in conjectures as to what her mother 
and Philip could have to say together to her 
exclusion, and Miss Winters wondering why 
Mrs. White did not come to release her 
daughter. 

« Laura, you may be satisfied with one thing, 
that is, that all your dresses are cut after the 
latest French models, so they will be good next 
year,” in a decisive and half consolatory tone. 

“Oh, but I shall wear them all out this year,” 
answered Laura, lightly, drawing to the door a 
chair, in which she seated herself with a laugh 
at the odd mode of carrying on conversation 
through the key-hole. ‘Oh, Miss Winters,” as 
with affected mannerism of vanity she spread 
out the trail of her satin dress ; “I have on the 
skirt of my wedding-dress; I want mamma to 
see it.” 

“Oh, my! Mr. Massey, too, may like to see 
you in it.” 

“Think, I'll fasten the veil on,” taking the 
misty lace from its box, and arranging it on her 
lovely head. 

“Laura, what would you do if Mr. Massey 
should die ?” inquired the heartless woman. 

“Mercy! What a question!’ cried Laura, 
faintly. Then, becoming a trifle displeased, she 
said, “I do not like you to say such things.” 

“ But riding so much he is likely to meet with 
an accident and die, you know,” persisted the 
tormentor, inwardly congratulating herself upon 
her adroit breaking of the news. 

«Tell me, tell me! Those wild horses!” in- 
coherently cried Laura, while she vainly rattled 
and pulled at the door-handle. 

“ Hush! sweet! He may not die!’ whispered 
Miss Winters. 

Immediately after she heard a gasping sigh 
and fall, and, somewhat frightened, she hastily 
left the door and started to call Mrs. White. 
She encountered that woman on the stairs, just 
ascending to impart the painful news which 
could no longer be kept back from her child. 

«Laura, I think, has swooned !” 

**Woman!” cried Mrs. White, in terrified 
accents. ‘“ You surely could not be so cruel as 
to tell Laura !’”” 

“I did my duty, madame,” said Miss Winters, 
stifiy, going into her room and slamming the 
door after her. 

But Mrs. White had no thought for her. She 
opened the door witn trembling hands. Laura 
lay on the floor, all the misty finery enveloping 
her form, and scarcely whiter than her face. 
She unclosed her eyes as the mother bent over 
her. 

“I feel dizzy,” she moaned. “ But, mamma, 
she—she frightened me so! She——” 

* Yes, love, we will talk of what she said when 
you are better.” 

«« But she said Philip was downstairs !” 

«So he is, my dear ; he does not feel well——” 

“« He does not feel well—Oh mother, mother! 
What—is it ?”’ gasped the white lips. 

“You are too frightened, child; he had a 
little fall, that’s all——” 

The eyes were veiled a moment by their deli- 
cate lids, then, opening, fastened such an eager, 
searching gaze into the mother’s face that she 
looked away with a troubled countenance, and 
eyes that forced back rising tears. 

“ Help me, mamma!” she said, faintily. “I 
will go to Philip.” 

“But, my love, you are weak; you cannot 
walk,” interposed the mother, crying softly now 
as she smoothed the folds of satin. 

«I—do not know why, but I seem to have 
little power of movement; but where Philip is I 
must go, were it miles and miles !” 

Without another word the niother assisted 
her to her feet, and with an arn: clasped about 
her led her from the room. 

“T declare she is going to see him !”’ muttered 
Miss Winters, as she softly opened the door and 
peeped into the passage. ‘ Now will be a good 





time for me to go to her room, get that cream- 
coloured silk, bring it here and try iton. Oh, 
bother! I have no pier glass in my room ; but 
uever mind ; if I hear no one coming I can steal 
again to Laura’s room; anyone meeting me 
will take me for a beautiful, wandering spirit.” 


“Too bad for the poor gentleman and Miss 
Laura, too!” sighed a sympathetic servant to 
her crying companion, where they sat on the 
wide stairs, watching every move of the sitting- 
room door. 

“*What did the doctor say, Delia ?”’ inquired 
the other woman, as she wiped her eyes on the 
corner of her apron. 

“Yes, girl, quick! What did he say 2” 

Looking up from whence came the voice, they 
saw, standing at the head of the staircase, a 
woman in a long, trailing gown of black, with 
only a pallid face and streaming, snowy hair to 
relieve the sombre picture. 

“He said, Miss Langham, that his injuries 
was fatally internal ones.” 

‘Ha! Will he—die ?” 

“Ina few hours at mostways,” sobbed the 
girl. 

“Man proposes, God disposes; had I but 
waited, my letter need never have been written, 
but I must get it now.” 

Thus mentaliy said Miss Langham, as she 
moved noiselessly along the passage. A light 
glimmered through the crevice of the nearly 
closed door, and which Miss Langham pushed 
open. To her surprise the room was occupied. 
A lady stood directly under the chandelier, a 
light silken robe tossed over her arm, while she 
very busily scanned the contents of a letter 
which she held before her. 

One glance only did Mics Langham bestow, 
then, with the quickness of righteous wrath, she 
glided to the other’s side, snatched the letter 
from the unresisting hands, and stood with her 
figure erect. and drawn to its fullest height, 
looking down with withering scorn in her dark, 
blazing eyes. But she uttered no words, only 
by arm upraised pointed to the door with an 
air of tragic command, and Miss Winters, feel- 
ing as despicable as was in her nature to feel, 
went. 

Miss Langham for a moment stood motionless, 
with clasped hands and pale, tightly compressed 
lips. 

Eel reap the wages of sin,” she muttered, 
brokenly, and the sad eyes were filled with 
unshed tears. “ Death to worldly pride—death 
to ambition—death to respect—death to love! 
Such have been to me the fruitsofsin. But 
see,” her eyes fixed upon the letter which she 
held, “that woman could not decipher my 
crampled handwriting—she only saw the first 
page, and that tells little, Thank Heaven. It 
is well for my child’s sake that she knows not. 
Poor little Laura; how did this woful tale affect 
her? Would that I could have spared the added 
bitterness to her sorrow of this night! But one 
knows not what is best. Poor girl! how dread- 
ful it must have sounded to her innocent ear! 
To learn that Harry, my adopted son, as she has 
always supposed, is Philip Judson’s son and 
mine—born out of wedlock—must have been a 
crushing blow indeed !”” 

“« Mary, I have been calling for you; come— 
Philip is—dying, and he has asked for you !” 

Aroused from her silent trance of remem- 
brance, Miss Langham looked inquiringly but 
with unmeaning stare into Mrs. White’s tear- 
stained tace ; but on the repetiton of the request, 
and noting the other’s sobs, understanding came 
to her bewildered senses, and whilst shuddering 
through all her frame she said, sadly : 

« Dying—poor child!” 

“Oh, my poor, gentle Laura!” cried Mrs. 
White, throwing herself on a lounge and giving 
way unrestrainedly to her grief. 

“Is she calm?” asked Marv, moistening 
her lips, which seemed tod stiff and dry ior 
movement. 

«Oh, yes, wofully calm; she has not shed a 
tear; he can speak but little, and she lies quietly 
by his side. But come.” : 
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Tightly compressing her burning lips, Miss 
Langnam crushed the letter which she still held 
into her pocket, and, following Mrs. White, 
descended the stairs. Yes, that he was dying 
was plain to be seen. The doctor and Mr. 
Maldon stood by the table, and cast sympathis- 
ing glances on the pair; on him, in all his grand 
beauty of manly strength lying there, awaiting, 
without thought of resistance, the near moment 
when the strong theugh misty wings of the 
death angel should waft away his feeble 
breath. 

And she, in all the loveliness of shining, pure 
white raiment, with only the colour of glitter- 
ing hair, dishevelled now, and trailing over the 
dress, over the bed and over his breast, rested 
her beautiful face near his, and with her two 
white arms laid across his body tried to guard 
him against the keen arrow of the archer, 
death. 

Poor little arms ! love was their only strength, 
and who coes not know that the Ruler of life 
joys to take those whose life is joyous ? The 
grave’s dark shadow saddened and dimmed the 
clearness of life’s skies for all in that dread pre- 
sence, as their hearts beat with a responsive 
thrill to the moan of unutterable agony that 
passed the prostrate girl’s lips. 

Mary Langham stood by that low bed. 

“Philip,” she said at last, with mouth that 
vainly tried to cease its quivering. 

“Mary!” 


He unclosed the eyes over which the film of | 


death had already spread his mist,and spoke in 
a voice whose weak, sad tone caused Mrs. White 
tosob aloud. Miss Langham knelt by his side 
and bent her face close to his. 

“Forgive,” he only murmured, and closed 
the dark eyes wearily. 

For answer she bent her face nearer and let 
her cold lips for a moment rest on his dewy fore- 
head, and then, with white, impassive face, 
arose from her knees and moved to the dark 
corner where she seated herself. 

“My darling one,” faintly whispered the 
dying accents, “ come nearer ; I cannot see your 
face.” 

Silently the girl Inid her cheek close to his, 
and clasped him nearer with the young arms. 

“T will meet you there, darling—soon—we” 
—he gasped, as though for breath—sighed 
deeply, “we—unitei there—” clutched a tress 
of the hair trailing over his hands, grasped it, 
tried to raise it to his lips, but failed—“ there— 
soon.” 

And the livs for ever ceased their melody and 
set stiffly; he turned the classy eyes in one last 
look on her, then the lids quivered restlessly 
and were stilled; and all was silence, for the 
king was nigh. 

“Dead! Oh, mry love, dead !” cried Laura, in 
a frantic voice. “Oh, take me, too! Let us die 
together in the sunlight of love—oh, let him 
not go alone—in life one, in death not 
divided !”” 

The voice died away in a sighing wail, then, 
with a lingering look of tonching earnestness 
into the dead white face, she sank by his side 
with a heavy moan. 

The letharry which sometimes chains the 
senses Of people, spectators of a trying scene, 
claimed all the occupants of this death-room ; 
but now, with that ringing knell of heart-grief, 
the chain binding them seemed riven. Mrs. 
White, with a lond cry, hastened to her 
daughter’s side, then, with the doctor’s assist- 
ance, succeeded in carrying her to her chamber. 

During the whole long night Laura revived 
from one swoon but to drop off into another; 
but towards morning, when the anxious mother 
gladly hailed the first pinkish streaks tinging 
the grey horizon, she awoke to sensibility. 
Mrs. White, who had never left the bedside for 
hours, hung over the weak girl, and sobbed out 
her gratitude that her only child was recover- 
ing. Laura’s eyes were turned on her face with 
dumb, sad questioning. 

** Dear, he will remain here,” the mother an- 
swered to the unspoken inquiry. 

“Ah!” 

For a season respiration was laborious, but 
after a time became less distressing to the 








mother’s ear, and, sighing wearily, she turned | 
her face to the wall and moved not again. 

All day she lay motionless, while the robin, 
stretching and pluming his feathers and wings, 
sang his summer-day song, and sunbeams 
spread over the earth and bade the bud bloom 
to perfect flower, and knew not that behind the 
lace-screened windows a sweet-souled floweret 
was mourning over death’s sad power. 

Only once, on Mrs. White’s piteous entreaty, 
did Laura allow a taste of nourishment to pass 
her lips during the day. The doctor called 
several times, but while he remained im the 
room she kept her‘face turned away and heeded 
him not. But towards night she seemed to 
sleep, and the mother for-a time went to seek 
needed repose, leaving Miss Winters sitting by 
Laura’s bedside, and promising that on the least 
perceptible moverrent or change in her charge 
she would call Mrs. White. 

“Dear me!’ grumbled the watcher. “This 
house is very stupid. It is just too mean! Here 
I came for a wedding, and I only enjoya funeral 
and illness. I am sorry for Laura’s disappoint- 
ment in not getting married; now if he had 
only waited until after the ceremony, I expect 
she could bear his death with becoming equani- 
mity; but dying just on the eve of marriage 
would try any young girl’s compostre. Heigh- 
ho, I am exceedingly tired. I begin to feel that 
the day has too many waking hours for my—no, 
not my years, but constitution, which is frail.” 
Settling herself comfortably on the lounge, she 
continued her ruminating: “Perhaps I can 
sleep and recuperate for the ordeal of the burial. 
Dear me! how exciting it would have been to 
go to that hotel in town in the role of mourner ! 
But they decided to bury him from here. Well, 
I will sleep—it is*such a trouble to think; any- 
thing else is preferable——” 

A movement from the bed was' unnoticed by 
Miss Winters; she was already ‘sleeping the 
easy sleep of the untroubled. A stifled moan, a 
seeming groping about in the dim light of the 
room, then a patter of dainty feet, and the creak 
of the door opening, and all was still but for the 
loud breathing of tie sleeping woman. 


“Dear me!” TI did sleep,” muttered Miss 
Winters, as, rismg to a sitting posture, she 
yawned lazily. “Ah,” as she stood under the 
chandelier’'and held her watch up to the light. 
“T have slept over an hour; think I will call 
Mrs. White. It is very selfish of her to leave me 
alone in this dismal chamber.” ' Then, her eves 
alighting on the bed, she saw the crumpled 
coverlet turned back, and walked nearer to 
assure herself that there was no one there. “Oh! 
oh !’ she screamed, loudly, rushing out into the 
hall way, then beginning to beat with ‘her two 
hands ina frantic manner against the nearest’ 
door. 

Almost immediately the door opened, and 
Miss Langham calmly asked the cause of all 
this commotion. 

**Oh, oh,” was all Miss Winters uttered, but 
Mary Langham pusined her aside and hastened 
inté Laura’s room. 

By this time Mrs. White, being aroused, 
joined the group in the entry, augmented by 
several servants, who had heard Miss Winters’ 
screams. One look into Miss Langham’s'haggard 
face, as she met Mrs. White runhing into Laura’s 
room, told what she had surmised—that Laura 
was not there. 

With one accord they descended the stairs, 
and the sobbing servants and Miss Winters 
stood back while Miss Langham, preceding the 
unnerved parent, pushed open the sitting-room 
door. 

All was dark save for the bright illumining 
of the moon. Inthe centre of this pale light 
stood the appalling, blaek-draped bier on which 
rested the still body of Philip Massey. Close, 
down on the floor, partly lying on the sombre 
draperies, was Laura. The free moonbeams 
sported amid her loosened hair,’ gave to the thin 
white form an added length, and’ ‘to the calm 
face a deadly hue. ‘Tenderly they raised the 
weary head and tried to bring warmth ‘to the 
cold limbs, 





But they laboured, without result; for that 
night, as the stars had appeared one by one on 
their blue scroll, grim death had pressed her’ to 
his clanmmy. breast ; he had pressed his seal upon 
the fair forehead, and she bad folded her hands 
povevels over the heart, whieh held no more of 
ife, and. gone his willing, ay, happy | victim. 
Gone to the land of celestial..bowers, to live a 
life beyond the narrow earth, where love endures 
for ever. 

She rested on her virgin bier beside. him 
even in the grave, for they were buried'togetner 
bn the morn that was to have been the bridal 

ay. 

Miss Langham shed tender tears over the 
double grave, made green by the. breath of 
summer and fragrant. by fair, pure lilies that 
brightened the grassy mound.. And the bereaved 
mother, calmly, in silent prayer, mused upon 
her child’s peaceful rest, that repose in which 
no unrest of life’s strife mingled, and herigrief 
was devoid of gloom. H. BR. 








FACETIE. 


SCOTCH FOLK LORE. 


Oup Lanpr: “I dinna ken what. ails folk that 
folk canna like folk as folk should like folk.; for 
an folk liked folk as folk should like folk, folk 
would like folk as weel as folk ever liked, folk 
sin’ folk war folk. —Fanny Folks. 


“SWEET SIMPLICITES.” 


Dr. Sguiius: “ You need not ery, my little 
man, because your sister has the measles. She 
will soon be better.” 

Practicat Carp: ‘“Boo-hoot I ain’territig 
’cos she got ’em; it’s ’cos I might-catch ’em.” 

s —Fiin. 
! AGREED. 

Oxtp. Prosr: “What I say is this, sir: I 
approve entirely of foxhunting as a manly, 
health-giving, and invigorating amusement, but 
not as a pursuit, sir.” 

IgisH Docror: “Faith, ye’ll find manny t 
agree with ye there. Especially foxes.” 

—Fan. 
ONE FOR JOHN CHINAMAN. 
(Overheard at a restaurant.) 

Loquvacious Lapy:, “And you Chinamen 
actually eat rice with chopsticks? How very 
funny !” 

Curnaman: “ You tinkee'so?” 

L. L.: * Of eourse! Why, we use a spoon. 


” 


C.: “So didee we; madime, long ’go, when, 


Chinee muchee barbarian too !”’ 
—Funny Folks. 


INGENIOUS ‘EXPEDIENT. 


Saran Ann, whose education has been, neg- 
lected, gets the postman to read her loyer’s 
letter to her; but takes a precaution to prevent 
his hearing what it is all about by/putting her 
hands over,his ears. —Funny Folks. 


THE HEIGHT OF SENTIMENTALITY. 


Gwenxportne: “ But how sad and wan your 
cousin is !”” ‘ 

Anerrnon: “Sad! Ya-as; phénomenon of 
sensibility. "Would go into mourning for a dead 
leaf.” —Funny Folks. 

JUDGING BY,, APPEARAMORS- 

Ory Scorce Wire: “Losh me! There's a 
mann drinkin’ oot 0’ ‘twa ‘bottles-at ance !” 

(An old gentleman was tryifig a new’ bino~ 
cular, 4 ‘present for his nephew!) —Punch. 

“BREAKING THE ICE. 


Gattant Cotonen (who has been made a 
thev, ‘and: ‘can talk: of) nothing velsé) : 

“ Do you take any interest in very young chil+ 
dren, Miss Crauncher ?” } i 

Miss Crauncuer : I loathe all children'!’ 
Punch. 
HOSPITALITY. 

Doctor: “Manage to keep yourself aliv 
eh ?”’ ag 

Parrent: “It’s as niuch ag T can Ao.” 
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Docror: “ Well, you know where to find me. 

Always glad of w call.” 
(Exit humming.) . 
NEW LEAVES. 


—Judy. 


Tue annual ceremony of turning overa new 
leaf on the commencement of a new year took 
place on Twelfth Night, with the customary so- 
lemnities. The scene was simple, but impres- 
sive. The Great Book of 1880, sumptuously 
bound and emblazoned, was borne in on. the 
shoulders of the oldest inhabitants, and its 
pages, vast, white, and immaculate, opened on 
the outstretched wings of a resplendent golden 
eagle, supported on either side by Britannia and 
a yeoman of the guard. 

A flourish of trumpets sounded as each mem- 
ber of the noble company rose from his seat, ad- 
vanced to the Eagles, and, with grave delibe- 
ration, turned over a leaf, and inscribed thereon, 
one, two, or three promises and engagements for 
the current year. The number is tous limited 
that the burden of responsibility may not be 
insupportable. We can only select a few 
examples of the new leaves turned over in the 
Book of 1880. 

The Sultan: “I will reform, and bea better 
sovereign. I will co all Sir Henry Layard tells 
me. I will never again put the British Fleet to 
the inconvenience of steaming up the Darda- 
nelles.” 

Emperor of Russia: “I will not be em- 
barrassed and impoverished by more wars, con- 
quests, or armed expeditions. I will try the 
experiment of a Representative Government. I 
will shut up Siberia.” ; 

The Three Emperors: “ We will keep up very 
small atmies, just sufficient for garrison duties. 
We will form a Holy Ailiance of Peace with one 
another, and of good-will towards all sovereigns 
and peoples.” 

France: ‘‘ We will be a moderate, patient, 
and, in fact, model Republic.” 

Egypt: ‘We will pay our debts. If our’‘new 
Khedive is not strong enough, we will put 
Gordon Pasha in his place.”’ 

United States: “We will go for Free Trade. 
We will send Mr. Parnell abottt his business. 
We will be better friends with John Bull than 
ever.” 

South African Colonists: ‘‘ We will pay the 
Zulu bill.” 

Earl of Beaconsfield: “Iwill net devise o 
much employment for Hér Imperial Majesty’s 
land force. As ah acrecable variation, I will 
attend to domestic legislation—though, as one 
seriously meditating speedy dissolution, I can’t 
be expected to attend muvh to such a trifling 
matter.” 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: “I will bring 
forward an early Budget. I will not leave 
heavy bills for my successor to. pay., I will do 
my best not to inérease tire Income+tax.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone: “I wili contract my corres 
spondence. I will shorten my speeches. I will 
take office with Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton, if needful.” ; 

Mr. Mackonochie and other Ritualists: “We 
will rememher that we are Ministers of the Re- 
formed Church of England. , We will obey the 
law. We will not tout for Popery.” 

Home-Rule M.P.’s +: We will do all we can 
to stop agitation, and prevent lawlessness in 
Ireland. We will be good bors next Session.” 

The City Companies: ‘ We will not have 
more than four great dinners a véar. We will 
spend a million of money on Tec nical Educa- 
tion. We will unite with the Corporation of 
London in soliciting a. Royal Commission of In- 


uiry. 

- Proctors for Convocation: “ We will talk less. 
We will do more. Better, perhaps, than either 
—we will not meet at ali.” 

“ George Eliot :” “TI will write another novel 
like ‘ The Mill on the Floss.’ ” 

Mr. Punch (doubtful whether it is not alla 
dream): “I can’t be better, but I’ll try to be as 
good as ever.” Punch. 





By imparting our griefs we halve them; by 
communicating our joys we double them. 





STATISTICS. 





Sratisti¢cs or Loxpon AND StsurBAN 
Cuurcuks.—The fourteenth edition of * Macke- 
son’s Guide to the Churches of London and its 
Suburb,” supplies information asto872 churches 
in London and within a radius of twélve miles; 
but as the particulars are not complete in every 
case, the number for statistical purposes 1s 
corrected to 864. There isa daily celebration 
of the Holy Communion in 43 churches, or one 
in every twenty; weekly celebration in 409, 
nearly one-half; early celebration in 478, more 
than one-half; choral celebration in 125, one- 
seventh ; and evening celebration in 262, nearly 
one-third. There is daily service in 245 churches, 
more than one-fourth; service on Saints’ days 
in 417, nearly one-half ; but 134 churches, nearly 
one-sixth, have no service on week days. The 
service is fully choral in 275 churches, nearly 
one-third, and partly choral in 267, nearly one- 
third; the choir is surpliced in 375, three- 
sevenths; there is a paid choir in 210, nearly 
one-fourth; « volantary choir in 388, nearly 
three-sevenths; and the Gregorian Tones are 
used in 120, one-seventh. 





THE BEST HELPER. 


—_—_— 


Yus! plenty of good advice and praise, 
I got from the world in-early days ; 
“T must be patient, and soon my name 
Would bring mre ‘pounds and golden 
fanie.”’ 


«But while I am waiting, my friends,” 
I said, 
«What shall I do for my daily bread ?” 
The world smiled pleasantly—“ Sing 
your song, 
Money and fame will be yoursere long.” 


T should have starved without a doubt, 

But a kindly helper found me out ; 

An excellent frieud with ‘a brave, strong 
heart, 

Who always zealously took my part. 


This friend:is good for my clotixes and 
food, 

Is true to me always in every mood, 

Has found me a-home that is still and 
fair, 

And taught me to look for happiness 
there. 


In grief or joy I’m-never alone, 

This one true friend is always at home, 

There’s one purse sure, on which I 
depend, 

One heart I never can long offend. 


*€ Who is this helpful person ?”’ you say— 
“That has made you strong from day to 
day.” 
I myself, am this excellent heart ; 
There is no-one better to take my part. 





SS eee 


A srrizs of ballad concerts, at which a ‘number 
of ‘London artists will appear, has been organ- 
ised by a committee of gentlemcn in. Paris, 
Mdme. Sinico will be the star of the first eon- 
cert, and this will be her first appearance im 
Paris. ; 

A CONTEMPORARY adluding to the London mud 
says :—“< We are reminded by it of’ a -Lineoin- 
shire legend to the effect that while the ypeopke 
of a Fenland town, were picking their way to 


| church one Sunday morning in thedays — 
was 


to ‘the advent of Macadam,-a man’s : 

seen lying in the middle of the highway. ‘On 
being picked up with some ‘difficulty, ‘the head 
of the proprietor was discovered beneath, 

the unfortunate man, while an attempt was 
made to résette him, exclaimed, ‘Hold hard’ 
There ‘is a ‘horse ‘and cart under me yet.’ ” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





PEPPERMINT WATER.—Take of the dried herb 
of peppermint one and a half pound, and as 
much water as will prevent it from burning. 
After seething over the fire, distil. off a gallon, 
and bottle for use. 

AppLe Marmarabr.—Peel and core twopound 
of apples, and put them into an enamelled sance- 
pan with half a pint of white wine and one: pound 
of powdered loaf sugar. Stew'them overa slow 
fire until the fruit is very soft. and squeeze it 
through a hair sieve. If not sutficiently 
sweetened, add sugar to taste and put away ‘in 
jars. It may be afterwards eaten with milk or 
creams 

To Tare Sratws out or Crorn, Six, &c. 
To two ounces spirits of wine add an ounce of 
French chalk and five ounces of tobacco pipe- 
clay, both in fine powder. Make it into rolls 
about the length of a finger, and let them @rv.. 
Apply either dry or wet, and afterwards brush 
the part.. We would advise you to brush the 
coat with soft soap dissolved in warm water, 
brush it over with clear,luke-warm water, to 


take out the soap, and thendry. We have seen 
iscarlet cloth cleaned in this manner most 
successfully. 


To Maxe Porrrp Brrr.—Salt two or three 
pounds of lean beef for two or three days with 
common salt. Divide it in'pieces of hali a pound 
each, and'put it'ina pan large enough to contain 
it. Pour in half a pint, of water, and cover it 
‘close with paste, and ‘set itin a slow oven for 
four hours. When taken from the ‘oven, pour 
off the gravy, pound the meat fine, moisten it 
with the gravy, and pound it ina movtar with 
fresh butter. When it-has become a ‘fine mastec, 
season with pepper and allspice, put ft’ into pots, 
cover with Garitied butter, and tie down. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Aw order has been received in Portsmouth 
gatrison announcing that as the Commander+in- 
Chief had had his notice called. to the tact that 
non-commissioned officers and privates had becn 
in the ‘habit of weating crape on their arms at 
funerals, such practice is, by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s. orders, to be immediately : discon- 
tinued. 

Porrrican joking at the expense of the ¢réat 
spendthrift in postage-cards.is heard at most.of 
the theatres in ‘the Obristmas fun. At the 
Alhambra says young Rothamavo’to his father, 
“Mr. Gladstone says——”' “Oh, don’t tell me 
what he says,” replies the parent, “ tell me 
something he does not say,” At which a rear 
of laughter goes up from: the andience. 

Tur new penny postage stamp has been 
issted. Itis red,'butmot of the old dull britk- 
red colour, and the Queen’s head and ‘bast— 
especially the latter—show very clearly. To 
prevent people spending a shilling’s worth of 
time m attempting to make a penny stamp pass 
muster again, the colour'’is “fugitive;” ‘and 
servants sent to post. letters will probably be 
cautioned against taking off the colouras well as 
the-gum. Messrs. De la Rue are the contractors 
for the new stamp, which, not being steélen- 
graved, is produced ata less cost’than the old 
one. 

Eprson’s telephone has, it is’said, been ‘stte- 

cesstully used over a line, of 2,000 miles m 
length. A-hunting-party in Nebraska wore 'tivos 
enabled to converse with ect distinctness 
with ‘their friends in Pennsylvania, via Chicago 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company's 
Hne. 
Torre ouvtht to be an.Act of Parliament to 
alter the name of a certain parish in Norfolk. ‘tt 
is too bad that anyparish should be calledGreas 
Snoring ‘to the end of time, A ‘paragraph ‘of 
néws under that heading is quite startling. to 
readers unfamiliar with thename, and how must 
the poets of Great Snoring feel when asked ‘for 
trair address. yee 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ros Ror.—The treatment of bronchitis varies according 
to its nature ani toe constitution of the patient, and the 
necessity of always having recource to a medical man 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The great object 
of the treatment is to reduce and remove the inflamma- 
tory condition of the organs, hence in severe cases a 
mustard poultice is applied to the chest, the feet bathed 
in warm water, and warm diluent drinks, as barley water 
or linseed tea, given. 

Brgatrics L.—Upon the wisdom of your accepting the 
oung man we have not the means of forming an opinion. 
ut we do not think your course wise in allowing matters 

to go so far without acquainting your friends. You owe 
it to those who have brought you up, and who, it is to be 
presumed, care for your welfare, to inform and consult 
them before committing yourself to acceptance, We do 
not wish to discourage you at this stage, but we do 
think that snch a course is not a good beginning of a life 
that ought to have mutual confidence in the home as one 
of its chief delights. 

E. P. T.—The meaning of the expression “‘ Above the 
salt,”” means at the upper end of the table, or among the 
superior guests, or in a position of honour. The phrase 
comes from an old custom, in houses of people of rank, 
of —— a large salt-cellar near the middie of a long 
table, ana assigning to the more distinguished guests the 
places above the salt-cellar, while the places below it 
were given to inferiors, dependents, and poor reiations. 

8. P.—Let him furnish you with his references, and 
then investigate them thoroughly. 

Wu S.—The author has dealt with “Rob Roy 
Macgregor’’ as he finds it related in Scottish histories. 

Puimnese.— You cannot de better than use Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s *“ World’s Hair Restorer” for your hair. This 
application, which is not a dye, has been in use for the 
last thirty years, is consi to be one of the best pre- 
servatives of the hair, and a stimulant to its growth. 
With its use oil or pomade is not requisite. 

Surrerrr.—It should be obvious to you that we cannot 
reply in print to questions of a medical nature such as 
you prepound, and as you give neither name nor address 
we cannot answer you by post. Go to a doctor. 

Trtvs.—Any Latin dictionary will give you the infor- 
mation you desire. 

L. J.—1. Apply personally at the registry office in your 
district, where all information will be given to you with- 
oxt publicity. 2. A license obtained at Doctor’s Com- 
mons costs altogether about £2; a special license, ob- 
tained at the Faculty Office, Doctor’s Commons, costs 
£29 8s. 3. You can sue for any money owing to your 
wife before marriage, providing the debt has been ac- 
knowledged by one or more payments within six years. 

M. J. W— We refer you to Burns’ poems and Scotch 
authors generally. 

Ro.utne Stonz.—1. You can buy cod liver oi) ata 
fishmonger’s cheaper than you can make it. It is made 
by placing the livers in a basin in an oven, and exvressing 
theo |. 2. If your copper is made of iron, dissolve half 
an ounce of camphor in one pound of hog’s lard; take off 
the scum, rub it over your copper, leave it for twenty- 
four hours, and then rub it off with a cloth. 

Groner S.—We can give you no further information 
than that which the article affords. The description of 
the contrivance is so plain and lucid that we think your 

half, if you have one, could easily manage it. 

Ng.rr & Suorsciirre.—l. See answer to “ Miss Zoe,” 
in our last week’s issue. 2. Oatmeal and water, or a 
little soft soap; if the latter, afterwards apply a little 


W. B. G.—To clean the keys of a pianoforte, first wash 
the keys well with soap applied on a piece of flannel, then 
with same fla’ wipe it off. When perfectly dry 
apply powdered and icined pumice stone in paste. 
dilow te to remain on wet for some days. If ivle, 
expose them to the sun, underaglass. This will bleach 


them perfectiy white; then wipe off. The browner 
keys the longer the process met be. at 





Horacx.—You are right with regard to the words set 
and sit, although’the popular notion is against you. It 
is incorrect to say a setting hen, or ahen sets. It should 
be a sitting hen, and a hen sits. 


CiaRice and Ciarissa, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two gentlemen twenty-one and twenty- 
seven. Clarice is twenty-four, dark, and fond of home. 
Clarissa is nineteen, fair, good-tempered, thorougily 





Ross.—There is no need to havea ape = pi on 
the subject, as nothing is immediately dependent on the 
point, aad you can be very useful to the race, or at least 
that part of it immediately around you, by an impartial 
and effusive benevolence. 

James S., twenty, a seaman in the Royal bao « good- 
looking, wouid like to correspond with a young lady avout 
nineteen. 

T. G. M., twenty, fair, brown eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, would lixe to correspond wita a young lady avout 
nineteen, 

Susan W., twenty, fair, light hair, dark eyes, wishes to 
correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two. Trades- 
man preferred. 

Nep and Cxarixs, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two young ladies residing in Lancaster. 
Both are twenty. 

Cassiz and Emir, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Cassie is fair, of a loving 
disposition. Emily is dark, fond of music. 

Eva and Jrss12, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Eva is 
eighteen, fair, of a ioving disposition. Jessie 1s twenty, 
loving, dark hair and eyes. 

Rosamonp and Anniz, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony. Rosa- 
mond is twenty-two, fair. Annie is twenty-two, medium 
height. Respondents must be about twenty-seven, tall, 
loving, dark, fond of home. 


SHUT THE DOOR. 


TxHERe’s an enemy about; 
Shut the door; 

—_ the rash intruder out ; 

hut the door. 

If an entrance he should win 

Greater troubles would begin ; 

To encourage him is sin; 
Shut the door. 


Lest temptations prove too strong, 
Shut the door; 
Lest you yield to doing wrong, 
Shut the deor. 
While inclined to virtue’s way 
B’en her slightest hint obey ; 
There is danger in delay ; 
Shut the door. 


*Gainst the evils that approach, 
Shut the door; 

That no foes may e’er encroach, 
Shut the door, 

That around the dear fireside, 

With its ample cheer supplied, 

Peace and comfort may abide, 
Shut the door. 


When your adversaries plead, 
Shut the door; 

‘That you may not hear or heed, 

Shut the door. 

For so closely they pursue 

Farge is no pay lo you; ae 

ut there’s one t you can 

Shut the door. , 


Do not waited to be advised ; 
Shut the door; 

Do not wait to be surprised; 
Shut the door. 

Every moment that you halt 

Will encourage an assault; 

That you may not be in fault, 


Shut the door. J.P. 


C. J. and L. E., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony.. C. J. is 
dark, fond of musie, medium height. L. E. is fair, fond 
of children, loving. 

Jenny and Marerrr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Jenny is eighteen, 
dark hair, browneyes. Margery is eighteen, brown hair, 
dark blue eyes. Respondents must be between nineteen 
and twenty-three. 

W. P. G., twenty-seven, good-looking, dark, would like 
to correspond with a lady about twenty-four with a view 
to matrimony. 

M. W., twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, handsome, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a good- 
tooking young lady. 

Ross and Brrrna, sisters, would like to Srey oo 
with twogentlemen, Eose is nineteen, tall, brown hair, 
hazeleyes. Bertha is of medium height, fond of home 
and masic, light hair, dark eyes. ts must be 

ween twenty and twenty-two. 

L. G. — sage in bay Em mers —— to 
correspond with a young about eighteen, fond of 
home and children, dark. ed i: 

ALrREp W.. twenty-three, loving, fair, medium 
blue eyes, would lixe to correspond with a ponte 
— eighteen, brown hair, dark eyes, good-looking, and 

omes' x 

M. L. W., twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. 

W. O. and Pottr, two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two seamen in the Royal Hove. W. O. is nineteen, 
medium height, dark curly hair, biue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, 





Grorcina M., eighteen, bine eyes, medinm height, 
fair, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty, dark. 

Tep, Hanrr, and Water, three friends. would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. ‘Ted is twenty, 
fair, medium height. is twenty-three, biue eyes, 
tall, of a loving disposition. Walter is twenty-three, tall, 
fair, biue eyes, fond of home andchildren. Respondents 
must be eighteen and twenty-two. 

FPLorrig, twenty-one, loving, dark, and good-looking, 
would like to correspond with a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, about twenty-taree. 

Lizz1z, twenty-one, medium height, fair, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
about the same age. 

J. M.E., twenty-seven, fair, good-looking, a mechanic» 
would like to corresvond wita a young lady about twenty- 
three with a view to matrimony. : 

Vioutrt and Mo.ty, two friends, wonid like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Violet is twenty-one, of a loving disposition, tall, dark, 
fond of home. Moily is nineteen, loving, fair, domesti- 
cated. 

Linus and Evetrn, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Lillie is nineteen, loving, 
fond of home, fair. Eveline is twenty, tall. orown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must ve 
about twenty-five, dark. ; 

A. W., twenty-one, domesticated, dark bair and eves, 
would like to correspond witn a young gentieman avout 
the same age. 

Epitx and ViIoLEt, two friends, would like to corre: 
svond witn two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Edith is twenty, loving. Violet is eighteen. 


Communications RecFIVED: 


Lizzi is responded to by—Jack, twenty-four, dark, 
medium height. 

Lov1z by—Joe, twenty-four, dark, tall. 

Hewrr by—Lily, twenty-two, fair, brown hair, fond of 
dancing, domesticated. 

T. H. by—Pat, twenty-two, fair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

M. M., by—E. S., twenty-two, of a loving disposition, 
medium height. 

Jous by—K. P., twenty-one, loving, fair. 

Pranx by—Violet, twenty-one, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of music ing, medium height, good- 
looking. 

Huyrr M. by—Dora, nineteen, dark, curly hair, blue 
eyes, of a.loving disposition. 

Joz by—S. T., seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Roerr by—Anne, eighteen, fond of children, dark, and 
domesticated, loving. 

Epita by—Andrew, twenty-one, fond of children, fair, 
medium height. 

Mane. by—Alex, twenty, dark, loving. 

Maup by—James, twenty-four. 

Ross by—Henry, twenty-two, medium height, fond o 
music, dark. 

D. G. W. by—W. B. 

Etta by—Thomas E., twenty-three, dark; and by— 
George, twenty-three, fond of children, tall, fair. 





Aut the Back Nombers, Parts, and Volumes of Tux 
Loxypow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-nalfvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tur Lowpox Reapzr, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lrrz and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EvgRrsopr’s JounNalL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIII. of Tux Lowpom Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Aiso the TrTLz and inspzx to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





. 


NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS Ns 
tas J 204, 205), containing EXTRA CHRISTMA) 
UMBER, with Complete Stories, Illustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 


UBLE) PART 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lonpos Reaper, 534, Strand, W.C. 


+i¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mannu- 
scripts. AS they are sent to us voluntarily suthors snould 
retain copies. 





Lonéon : Publismed for tne Proprietors at 534, Strand) py 
4, Surrz & Co. ? 
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